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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
e Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 

His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 

_ , President—The Earl ot DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 





The Michaelmas Term will commence on Monday the 19th 
September, and terminate on Saturday the 17th December. 
Candidates for Admission can be examined at the Institution 
on Thursday, the 15th September, at Eleven o’clock, and every 
following Thursday at the same hour. 
By order, JCHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royat Acapemy or Music, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 


IGNOR MARIO’S LAST CONCERT TOUR 
Wand the CHEVALIER DE KONTZKI’S PIANOFORTE 
RECITALS (through the principal towns of the United King- 
dom) will commence September 5th. Artists—Mdlle. Liebhart, 
Signor Mario. Violin, Signor Sivori (his first appearance in 
Englane these four years). Solo Pianoforte, Chevalier de 
Kontzski. Conductor, Mr. Walter Maynard. Acting Manager, 
Mr. R. oy oy Carte. All communications respecting en- 
gagements to be addressed to Messrs. Rudall, Rose, Carte 
- > (Opera, Concert, and Choir Agency), 20, Charing-cross, 

ndon. 


Ms BERRY-GREENING requests that all 
4¥ communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
ef Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


ISS KATHLEEN SS. COPELAND, of the 
Royal Academy of Music, gives instruction on the 
pianoforte, lessons in harmony, «&c., either at her own resi- 
dence or at the residences of her pupils. References :—Mrs. 
Anderson (Pianist to the Queen), Lady Thompson, Jules Bene- 
dict, Esq., &c. Terms on application to Miss Copeland, Selby 
House, Ham-common, 8. W. 


R. HARLEY VINNING will sing L. Emanuel’s 


new song, “The Charm,” at his principal engagements. 
Address, for Concerts, Oratorios, &c., 28, Old Bond-street. 


O AMATEURS.—Ladies and Gentlemen 

desirous of making their appearance upon the stage, either 

at Theatres or Concert Halls, in England or America, may have 

an —s of doing. so by applying personally or by letter to 

F. rahams Co., Continental, Theatrical, and Musical 
Agents, 103 & 104, Cheapside, E.C. 

<3. Where talent is shown an immediate public appearance 

in London guaranteed. 


O MUSICSELLERS.—A Gentleman of many 

years’ experience, and hoving a thorough knowledge of 

the trade, is open to an engagement as Manager, Principal, 

Assistant, or Traveller, in Town or Country. Address, J. K., 
care of W. Czerny, Musicseller, 81, Regent-street, W. 


ANTED A SITUATION AS RESIDENT OR 

DAILY GOVERNESS to young children, or would 

take a situation in a Preparatory School, with a view to 

partnership. Address, E. B., Miss Taylor, 62, Lamb's Conduit- 
street, Russell-square. 


NOW READY, 


CRAMER'S DANCE MUSIC. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


No. 1. 
The Florence Waltz eo ee +» CHARLES GopFREY. 
Le Saphir Quadrille .. oe ee oe PY 
































The Wind-up Galop ee ee ee ” 99 
No, 2. 

The Cymbeline Mazurka .. a +» Gerratp STanzey. 

The Lancers Quadrilles. Arranged by Cau.corr. 

The Woodland Whispers Waltzes .» Geratp STANLEY. 

Les Rats Quadrilles G. Repier. 


The Pollee-Wollee-Hama Galop a es 


No. 3. 
The Chopin Waltzes ee ee +» Hissar Dx VILLIERS. 
The Schubert Quadrilles oe ” ” 
The Oaks Galop - ee ee ee - ” 
Jour-de-Téte, Polka-Mazurka ., oe ” ” 
No, 4. 


The William Tell Quadrille ee ee 
The Popular Polka .. ee ee - e 
L’Arditi Waltz ee te ee ee ” ” 
La ¥arfaletta, Polka-Mazurka ., or ” ” 


Luter ArpITI, 





The above Four Parts, bound in One Volume, illus- 
trated cover, gilt edges, &c., Price 28. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


HeNgI DB VILLIERS. 


SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 


—_—oOoerrnrsnrrnrnrrnmsoom*sn——m=+»*u 


QGTUDENTS’ SONGS 
BrvseceeEs SONGS 

ee seee SONGS 
Perera eee 

a SLaore with special Symphonies and Accom- 


paniments by AtbErTo RANDEGGER. 


RANSLATED by L. H. F. pu Terrravx. 


German words attached, 





Now Published. 
TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der treue Tod.) Volkslied. 
THE LIVELONG DAY. (Den lichen langen Taq. 
THE MILL-WHEEL. (In einem kihlen Grunde.) 
GOOD NIGHT. (Gute Nacht.) 
FRIENDSHIP. (Preis der Freundschaft.) 
RUINE SONG. (Sie sollen ihn nicht haben.) 
THE LOCKSMITH’S PRENTICE. (Der Schlossergesell. ' 
THE LESSON OF YOUTH. (Jahre kommen Jahre 
gehen.) 
THE FORGET-ME-NOT. (Das Vergissmeinnicht. 
10. MY PLPE. (An die Pfeife.) 
11. HOME BELOVED. (Lied eines Landmanns in der 
Ferne.) 
12, THR SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlied. 
13. MAY MORNING. (Mailicd am Morgen.) 
14. HOPE. (Die Hoffnung.) 
15. MERRY AND WISE. 
bleiben.) 


THE SOLDIER’S LEAVETAKING. (Abschied der 
ausziehenden Soldaten. ) 

17. IAGO'’S TOAST. (Soldatenspruch aus Othello.) 

18. THE HAPLESS SERENADE. (Der Standchensdnger 

und der Nachtwichter.) A colloquy between the 

Minstrel and the Poticeman. 


19. THE VIOLET AND THE MAIDEN, 
und das Madchen.) 


20. KING SOLOMON. (Nach Salomo.) 
21. GLADNESS GIFT OF GODS. (An die Freude.) 


22, MY MARION. (Mariandel.) Traditional. A humorous 
Volkslied. 

23. TILL WE MEET. (Wriedersehn). 

24. —_. — IS OFF THE BRANCHES. 
lied. 

25. UNA THE TRUE. (Una.) 

96. THE FAITHFUL HEART. (Lied der Treue.) 

27. THE LAST FAREWELL. (Noch einmal muss.) Volks- 


BAI AAP wr 


° 


(Es kann ja nicht immer s 
1 


> 


(Das Veilchen 


(Herbst- 


lied. 
28. A LIFE FOR OLD OLYMPIANS. (Das Rheinwein 
Paradies. ) 


29. HILDA’S WOOLNG. (Hulda’s Werbung.) 

30. ROUND THE BOTTLE. (Sitzen wir in heitern Bunde.) 
$1. THIRSTY YEAR. (Was ist das fir cin durstig Jahr.) 
82. I SAT AND SPUN. (Die Spinnerin.) 


33. SWISS BOY’S PARTING. (Abschied.) Volkslied. 





PRICE 8s. EACH NUMBER. 
The Series to be Continued. 





“There is more in them than in the vast majority of songs 
now offered to and willingly accepted by amateurs.”—Era. 

‘*Both music and words are far in advance of the general run 
of popular English ballads.”—Ladies’ Own Paper. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 


THE CHILD'S OWN SINGING BOOK: 


OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG SINGERS, 
WITH AN 
EASY ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


EDITED AND SELECTED BY 


MARIA & WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT 


Post Free 25 Stamps. 








Lonpox ; 


aaa 
“TRISH DIAMONDS,” ‘*MUSIC BOX,” and 
“MONOGRAM CAPRICE,” latest compositions of 
Wits Pare for the Pianoforte. 

Cuartes Jerrenys, 57, Berners-street. 


\ R. HATTON’S NEW SONGS. 3s. 
A Free by post at half-price. 
No. 1, O Thou who makest Wars to cease, 
2. Ifa man does his duty he needn't despair. 
8. The cause of England's Greatness. 
London: Published only by Rongar Cocks & Co., New Bur- 
lington-street. Order of all Music-ellers, 


HARMONIUMS BY MUSTEL. 


INVENTIONS IN THE HARMONIUM BY M. MUSTEL, 
LA DOUBLE EXPRESSION, 

a this system the performer can produce simultaneou 
shades of expression of the most varied character. The tone 
may be increased or diminished over one part of the key-board, 
while it remains without change on the other part. The bands 


of the performer are thereby rendered entirely independent, as 
the effects are produced by pedals. 





each. 





FORTE EXPRESSIF. 
The pneumatic swells in this stop act independently, and can 
be used separately or together. 
THE HARPE EOLIENNFE, 


like that of the Voix Celeste, is formed of two rows of reed 
which vibrate simul ously. The combination produces @ 
very agreeable peculiarity of tone. 





PRICES! 
Eighteen Stops. Percussion. Rosewood ., £125 0 0 
Walnut .... 135 0 0 


” ” ” 


Messrs. CRAMER & CO. have been appointed Sole Agents in 
Great Britain and Ireland for these celebrated Harmoniums, 
and they are now on view at their Harmonium Gallery, 


: Da am, RBOEUT STREET, W. 
CRAMER'S NEW HARMONIUMS. 


RAMERS NEW HARMONIUMS, on the 
American system, and usually called American Organs, 
are free from the hard and vasal quality of the ordinary Instru 
ments. They are remarkable for a round, free, flowing tone; 
approaching that of the organ more closely than any other 
instrument of the class. In the manufactory at Camden Town 
the most recent machinery has been erected, and Craman & Co, 
are thereby enabled to supply very superior instruments at 
prices much lower than hitherto. 





PRICES = 

Black Walnut or Oak 
Harmonium <.} Kneo Swell, 6 Octaves, £12. 
” ” ” 2 Stops, i 15. 
” ” ” 4 Stops, ” 22, 
” ” ” 6 Stops, ” 28. 
Rosewood or Walnut, pa 8 Stops, ee 34. 

CRAMER'S 


PIANOFORTE, ORGAN, AND HARMONIUM GALLERY, 


(The largest in Europe, ) 
207 ann 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


CRAMER'S BELL PIANOFORTE. 


This new Musical Instrument, which never requires turing, 
consists of Steel Vibrators screwed to a Metallic Plate and fixed 
to a Sounding Board, producing a beautiful tone resemblin, 
the Harp, the treble being much more pure and brilliant, It is 
played on the same as the Piano. There pony bg tension, it 
requires no resisting power, therefore it can made to any 
design. The compass or register of this Instrument may be 
had from 4 to 6 octaves. 

The Bett Praxo, from never going out of tune, and being so 
light and portable, is particularly adapted for extreme climater, 


List or Prices ov Bert. Piano: 
4 Octaves in Mahogany Case, 9 inches in height, 








length 31 inche® ....ceceseeeseeeeeseseee 8S Guineas, 
do, do. 9 inches in height, 

length 80 inches .ccosesorsssccecseccveee 10 uy 
do. do, Gp 00:04:00:40 0090 3 pe 


Rosewood and Spanish Walnut Drawing-room Models, from 
2 to 10 Guineas extra, according to carving and design. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
iffections ¢f the throat’ has maintained its high character for 
quarter of a century, and the flattering testimonial» received 
from Grisi, Persiini, Lablache, and mavy of the Clergy and 











Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge, To 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 










CRAMER & CO. LIMI EGENT STREET. 
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beat fully estallish its great virtnes. No Vocalist or 


Kingdom. 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 


[No. 860, August 19, 70. 
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BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO.S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 

Pranofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


CRAMER & CO.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, ‘WEST STREE%. 


N! LW “SON iS BY JU L iS BENEDICT. 


“HALCYON DAYS.” 
** BOCCHINA.” 

"ON THE MOUNTAINS.” 
Woaps ny the Hos. Mas. NORTON, 
Composed for and sung by 
CHRISTINE 
Post free for 25 stamps each. 
Caawgn & Co., 201, Regent-strect. 


TWELVE FAVOURITE SONGS, 


ARRANGED FOR PIANOFORTE, 


MDLLE. NILSSON. 


BY 
JO 8. RUM ™M E L. 


No. 1, Farewell to the Moun- | No. 8. The beating of my own 
tain. heart 
. Tima, 9. The Amber Witch. 


The Mill-wheel, 10. My own my guiding | 


2 
3 
4. Courtly Dove. atar. 
5. L’Ardita, 11. The Fisher Girl 
6. Fandange. (Palfe.) 13. Little cares the Robin. 
7. She wore a wreath 

Paice 3a. RACH. 


Lonpor: canes ¢ & CO, LIMITED, 201, Reosxt Starer. 


‘NEW PIANOF ORTE MU SIC. 


FANTASIAS, TRANSCRIPTIONS, &ec. 


8. d. 
Beeman, TT. Reverie .. oo ccrccoscccreccccrtecsccscccce 8 O 
Bavursives, J. Trrolienne wer ee 3 0 
Da Lrao, BE. Ernst’s Elegie. ......ssceescoeses 3 0 
ia oe A RRB ne sn cect han cscesacrcerstncsicee BS © 
0 iy inns co ic testes cv cdescecccsssee | SD 
ae. orrerrrrrrrary Try yr 8 0 
Favanona, R. ‘Trovatore Dott) doesn eran vedaaete 5 0 
- B: Sonnambula ,, cecccscrticcsecccece B @ 
Gossett, BK. Pensieri — nist anv we 
Kruz, W. The Sea. so co crescccecccccccccoccse & @ 
- Brave okt oak es cccecesecccscebecscseocsce & © 
Korrrairs, KE. Chilpéric (Uervé) co cccecececeeeeereee 4 0 
eo w __ Irish Airs . sovccccccoccccccece & O 
as ~ Pres “un RRR ects 40 
Lors, W. M. Challenge March ° - 80 
Mvvis, J.M. Operatic Melodies, Six Numbers: oli Un na 
Furtiva. 2 Io son ricco. 8, Dal tuo 
stellato, 4. Di tanti palpiti. 5. Che 
faro senza, 6. Ah forsee lui ....each 3 0 
Narion, 8. Chilpéric (Wervé)........cecesececerseree £0 
- L’Oca del Cabre......sccccccccscccccccsece & @ 
Rexpano, A. Chant da paysam ....cc cece cece eeeees 8 0 
9 Napolitawue 2... scccscccccccccsesesccece 8 O 
-» BAGG 00 cs vccvcrveccevsecicse eccccccceee 8 O 
* Ber le Ine 2. vcvscvccecsvcccccccccsscsce BS O 
a Fantasie Valse ...... cocscoee & @ 
Rivasa.t, F. Bach's Bourrée ¢ (Transerition).. sso 2 © 
Ssitn, C. Three Sketches.. mite wanton 2S 
ee CPROTD  o4.0c cc. cvcrvedoccdecosccerscccccsse B © 
Srixpiae, WH. Slumber ewcetly on ne ce osees cocoons 8S @ 
Beasxys, J. F. Bijoux Operatiques, Six Numbers 1. 
Batti Batti. 2. Ah perdona, 3. Ii mio 
tewro, 4. Veli che sapete, 5, Dove 
ono, 6, Sull arla...............each 8 0 
Tomer, L. Spray of Ucean ........sceccssssesecoerese 3 0 
pe Babbling Streams ...... sesecccees. 3 O 
Wotrexmaret, 1. A) Mara, Grand Marche. 8 0 
2 DUD an cccvieve cs pesacteccse @ © 
A ee EL RAPOTARUD .. cccccecccccscvecce 8 @ 


—-—- = 


LONDON: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





CRAMER'S 
GLEES AND PART MUSIC. 


No, 
Te 
2. O Salutaris Hostia.. een tiene .. Gounod 
3. Ave Verum . se cece cece cocecees .. Gounod 
4. The Faded Ren.. beens ik ‘G. Callcott 
5. Sweet Verper Hymn .. +n ok nedeeesesecncetees H. Smart 
6. The Cuckoo sings in the Poplar Tree..G. A. Macfarren 
TW kkciecsaace errr F 
8. Merrily wake Music’ ‘8 ; Measure . . .. Barnett 
9. Cradle Song.. ; wake “HH. Smart 

10. Safe Home ! (Dr. Neale’ 8 ; Funeral 1 Hymn). .. Willing 

11. Harvest Tome ive GA, Macfarren 

12. The Miller . ° wien , A. Macfarren 

13. Ta, the Farly Beam of Morning socceeee M. W. Balfe 


coooscoo co eooco osc oso Ooo OSC CoP 
eo 09 69 80 60 09 & 02 co OF co 0 co to wo OO Oe we to OY 


BE. BORE sins cete ec casves G. - Macfarren 
15. By Babylon's Wave.. eo ceccccescee .. Gounod 
16, Cheer up, Companions ... _D. t. Becker 

T Tee PemeO OR BARD on oe obec ce ccteccce ts Dr. Crotch 
18, Bless’d be the Home ............++++e00e0- Benedict 
19, Crocuses and —, Soccecce cece cece sole MMNERS 
20 Lo, Star-led Chiefs . . ++ +»Dr. Crotch 
21. The Joys of Spring.. so cccscccccekhe Smart 


22. May the Saints "Protect and Guide Thee 
G. A. Macfarren 


23. Wine, Wine, the Magician thou art! ..M. W. Balfe 
$4. Thomgints of Heine... occcccccescccccess J. Benedict 
25. O, hear ye not, Maidens ........00ccccecee H. Smart 
26. Now the Sun has mounted high ....G. A. Macfarren 


27. Hymna to Cynthia.. co ccceeeccoecccs ce Mike GURRTt 
28. In Days of Lang Syne ne. +» +.Niedermeyer 
29. Thongb the World w ith Transport tse0ee W. Wallace 
30. Light as Fairy foot can fall .. ..C. M. Von Weber 
$1. Fi'l the Shining Goblet ......+.+...+...dohn Parry 
82. The Merry Gipsies......00..eeeeseeeseeeeeds Welsh 
88. Mild Star of Bve..cocscccecccccececccccccede WER 
84. While Shepherds ..........++..+.++..0. F. Simpson 
35. Glory to the Caliph ....+++.++++..C. M. Von Weber 
86. Land of Wonders .. .. 000.000 0ceece eee oe dd. Smart 
$7. Shepherd’s Cot .. .. 0002. cccccccccscecsced» Welsh 
28. Ina Cell or Cavern deep «. .«.Jobn Parry 


ecoooooooooooooosoooooeoso 
9 © co OS CO OO ID Hm 68 OO OO 09 GO co co Oo WW OO to 02 08 OO > OO 


89. The Meeting of Ships ..... occcce cede MGOEO 
40. O, tell me, shall my Love be Myn ne .. Bianchi Taylor 
41. Iknowa Mi MOM cacocececececeeenceceoes John Old 
42. I wish to Tune my Quiv'ring ........ T. F. Walmsley 
43. Ye Little Birds that Sit and Sing ..........1I. Smart 
44. At first the Mountain Rill.......... G. A. Macfarren 
45. Angels that around uS .........ee00. W. V. Wallace 


46. The Wood, the Wood, the Gay Greenwood 





G. A Macfarren 0 3 

47. Vintazer’s Evening Song .......+0 .-F. Mori 0 6 

48. Teace to the Mem'ry of the eave | ‘i LW. vy. Wallace 0 3 

| 49. Over the Dark Blue Waters .. C. M. Von Weber 0 4 

60. Trumpet BloW ..ce.eeeseeeeeenee seveeees..Goun0d 0 4 
LONDON: 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Sraeer. 


NEW DANCE MUSIC, 











eooooceocoeocooo™ 


Arpitt, L. Lancashire Witches Waltz ........... 
Lurz, W M. Blue Bell Waltz..........0.s008. 
9 og ine ey Natal 0000 cc eveccccede 
” Bon Bon Quardrilles ........°¢ .. se eeees 
‘a Sqttib Calop .... se teveee 
Manrsiort, C. Il. R. Christine Nilsson W ‘alte. O00 e608 
ws e Chilpéric — to eeevee 
- ” ab ahaa thes cane 
Mitrans, H. ‘Bridal Bells Galop.. bbneencetaeeas 
Moxtoaomeny, W. H. Magic Waltz one 0 eee e006 
Mcscravs, F. Chilpéric Walte .......... ..cccessee- 
Revawiiy, F. Bouquet Quadrilles ..........cceeeeeee 
Ricwanpsoy, J. Brigand Galop ..........+ 


one, eR COOH Ke OF ee ee 





LONDON: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW COMIC SONGS. 


Cod liver of]. HH. S. Leigh 22.0 cccccceccccccses co ccccce 
The Story of a Naughty little ee Ditto Pere rrreri rit 
Uncle John, Ditto ....... $0 00:00 00 90860000 
The Cats. Howard Paul.. 00 06 
The Fancy Bazaar. G. W. Hunt . 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, ‘Rembennts Ww. 


RENDANO, A. 








Pe oe ad 





Chant du Paysan (Morceau varieties coee 
Laura ( Mazurka) PETTITT Tete Ts 
Napolitaine (Valse de Sal) eee 
Sur le Lac (Nesterme) « oeccccececcesceccs ce 
Fanta-ic-Valse.. 


m Ooo oO” 
reccoeh 


These compe witha ns are nie stuthin being 
therough!y original in style, melodious and pleasing, and 
possessing no inordinate diflicultics. 


Cuamer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





SS 


NEW SONGS. 





Abbey Bell, The. Puget (m.6.).... ..ss000 cccccccceece 
Birds were telling one another. In A flat ( 8. 8) ‘and F (M.8.) 
Birthday Song. Reyloff (M.s. or 7.).. 
Bride, The. Bruguiere nies enews 
MI. SNID o os we inectireeceeombnece encoun 
Butterfly Song. Hervé (8. or T. 2). 

Clasp hands, and say good-bye. St. Germaine ( (M. 8). 
Cleansing Fires. Gabriel. In C and E flat (n. ms 
Cod Liver Oil. H.S. Leigh ......00..0008 
Exile’s Songz of Home. Distin ( ). a 

Fairy Queen, The. Barnett (s.).. 

Fireside Dreams. Reyloff (B.) . 0 00 ce cece 
First and Last Kiss. Douglas (us 8. OF B. sh 

Frou Frou. Stanislaus (7.).. S0s.e0se 
Halcyon Days. Benedict. In E flat or F Fs). 
How many? Benedict (1.) .........0++ sees 
If! German Reed. 

I Love Thee. Balfe. In G ‘flat and E ‘flat (7 (2 oe 

I'm a Fisherman beld. Distin  ' “ 


on» 


I'm faithful to Thee. Harvey (s.).. oe occccecectcece 
Envito al Mare. BGMAMO(B.) oc o.ceisececs coseccceccce 
Love me for Love's sake. Halévy (1.) .. paieedenbewe 
Message from the Sea. Douglas (8. or rt) « 

Miller's Maid. Distin (7.) . #00 cece ee cece 
Mill Stream and River. W. allace (2. ¢ or 8. ).. 00 00 se seccce 
My hope is o'er. Hervé (s.) . Co cee Cos ceeccccece 


Only to love her. Santley (m). caceneenneOtenseceananes 
Over the Rolling Sea. Reyloff ( el 26 cece deccesesessee 
Syren’s Spell. Taylor (s.) .. 00 00 06 00 0000 er ceceee 
Thy Voice across my Spirit falls. “st. Germaine (¢.) .... 
Waiting. Kattern (s.).. 00:00 00. 00.00:00.60 00 se sececeste 
Warning, The. Calleott (s.) enbdnceeenescecers meee sues 
Work still todo. Douglas aici ee 
Haein, TMS (G) coccccveccsccscecccecesooves 


wm 02 09 629 GO 6S Hm mm OF C8 OD 69 09 09 09 69 G8 C9 Oo Mm OF CP He OO Co 09 mm CO OD Hm OF CO OP 
cocoooeeosco oc occ oo Soo ooo OOOO OSC SoO OOO OOO” 





LONDON: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





Price 12s., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 


*A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH, 


SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 
The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tue Rey. J. POWELL METCALFE, 
The Music Selected and Revised, 


Anp AN Inxtropuctony Essay on THR Risg AND ProGRESs oF 
tHE Rounp, Catcn, anp Canon: 


Atso BroGraPHicaL Notices Or Tor Composers, 
Written by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 


Member of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 
ding Member of the ety of Antiquaries, Scotland ; 
Muaical Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c. 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recent Street, W. 





Price 8d., 
“WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR 
FLOCKS BY NIGHT.” 
NEW CHRISTMAS CAROL FOR FOUR VOICES, 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENT, 


BY 


JAMES F. SIMPSON 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





RAMER’S CHEAP UNIFORM EDITIONS of 
the SONATAS of BEETHOVEN, MOZART, and 
HAYDN :— 
Beethoven’s Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper 
jog + > a ; or handsomely bound in cloth boards, gilt 
extra, 78. 


Mozart’s Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper covers, 
38. ; 


oth, 6s. 
ee ~* 's # en Selected Sonatas, paper covers, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 
8. le 
Cramgr & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


"OCA DEL CAIRO. Mozart's posthumous 

Opera Buffa, ‘‘ L’'Oca del Cairo,” with Italian words, as 

ee at the Italian Opera, Drury Lane, is now published, 
price 10s. 


Caawan & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





HE ROSE OF SAVOY. Drawing-room Operetta 
for Young Ladies. Music by Luiat Boaprss. This 
Musical Play is specially adapted for School-examinations, 
Evening-parties, &c. It contains three principal rdles—soprano, 
mezzo-seprano, contralto—and chorus. The play is in one act, 
with adaptable scenery ; the music light and sparkling. In 
handsome cover, with illustrated title-page Price 5s. nett. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
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EARTHLY ANGELS. 





A Being, cast in Heav'nly mould, 
Shadcew’d with earthly things, 
E’en like a bird of virgin gold, 
With dross upon its wings. 
I saw her, closely hedged about 
With pleasure, care, and sin, 
Touch’d with their influence without, 
But wholly pure within. 


An earthly angel, battling hard 
*Twixt heaven and the world, 

With upward eye but downward heart, 
And pinions half unfurl'd. 

Sweet maiden, break the golden chains 
Which bind thee thus to earth, 

And plant thy thoughts in Heav'nly plains, 
Where flow’rs of God have birth. 


Nannie LaMsBerr. 








PROVINCIAL. 





An organ recital was given in the Episcopal 
Church, St. Andrews, on Monday evening by Professor 
Oakeley, showing its power and range to the best 
advantage. The selections were from Brosig, Mozart, 
Handel, Mendelssohn, and other eminent masters ; 
and the audience were highly delighted at Professor 
Oakeley’s rendering of them. The audience was 
select and numerous. The proceeds went towards 
liquidating the debt upon the church. 





The Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, was re-opened 
on Monday last, when Loveday’s English Opera 
Company appeared in Wallace’s “ Lurline,”’ with 
Mrs. Haigh, Miss A. Alessandri; Messrs. Parkinson 
and Durand as principals ; but the performance was 


not a very successful one. ——“ Behind the Curtain” 
is still the attraction at the Amphitheatre. The 
audiences have been small. The Scotch Diorama 


at St James’s Hall, and Dr. Corry’s Diorama of 
Treland at the Concert Hall are drawing good 
houses. Miss Marie Arthur, a promising young 
local soprano, who has lately been studying in 
London, and has appeared at several Concerts during 
the season, announces her first Concert at the 
Philharmonic Hall. Miss Arthur is fortunate in 
having secured the services of Mr. Sims Reeves. 
The other artists will include Malle. Drasdil, Mrs. 
Megan Watts, Mr. Harley Vinning, and Mrs. 
Beesley. 








In the Belfast Theatre Royal Miss Furtado con- 
eluded her engagement on Saturday evening; and on 
Monday Mr. J. L. Toole and Mr. Billington appeared 
before a well filled house. They are announced for 
six nights. On Monday a balloon ascent was made 
from the Royal Botanic Gardens by Professor Wells. 
A performance was also given by the equestrian 
troupe of Mr. Batty; and in the evening a magnificent 
display of fireworks took place under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Barlow of Glasgow. The attendance of 
Spectators was large. McLaren’s Diorama of 
Scotland is stillin the Victoria Hall. On Wednes- 
day night the exhibition took place under the 
patronage of Mr, William Johnson, M.P.——On Tues- 
evening a ballet concert was given in the Ulster 
Hall by Miss Banks, Miss Poole, Mr. Wilford Mor- 
gan, Signor Foli, Mr. Sydney Smith, and Mr. 
Liddle. As far as regards auditors the entertain- 
ment was a failure, the execution of the program 
however gave to all present full satisfaction. 











CRYSTAL PALACE. 





The annual Foresters’ Feast at the Crystal 
Palace on Tuesday passed off very successfully. 
The Palace was crowded as soon as the doors 
opened at nine in the morning. At a quarter- 
past two a display of the terrace fountains took 
place, after which the Japanese troupe exhibited 
some of those marvellous feats of top-spinning 
and balancing, for which their countrymen have 
attained a considerable amount of popularity. <A 
balloon ascent is an indispensable adjunct to the 








| 


day’s proceedings, and on this occasion three bal- 
loons were provided, including ‘the great fish” 
balloon. A cricket match by clowns formed by no 
means the least attractive item on the program, 
and the various antics of the players caused con- 
tinual roars of laughter. Bands were stationed 
in various parts of the grounds, to enable those 
so disposed to indulge in dancing, and a 
number of the visitors were eager to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity; others found amuse- 
ment in joining in “ kiss-in-the-ring” and other 
amusements of a noisy and demonstrative cha- 
racter. The swings and roundabouts were freely 
patronised, and the exertion induced a considerable 
amount of thirst, as the crowded state of the re- 
freshment bars plainly testified. The Palace was 
lighted up at dusk, but was comparatively cleared 
by an early hour, though, of course, many 
straggling couples remained to indulge in star- 
light rambles in the grounds. It seems that one 
of the balloons fell into the sea, but without carry- 
ing its passengers; for Mr. Bowley writes to the 
publicjournals—“ A telegram having been received 
here from Brighton, stating that one of the three 
balloons which ascended from the Crystal Palace 
had fallen into the sea, I send this to allay any 
anxiety which may be felt respecting Mr. Allen 
and Mr. Maris, the two persons who ascended in 
it. They have just arrived here from Banstead, 
where they descended safely. A sudden gust of 
wind caused the balloon to escape from them, and 
it must subsequently have found its way to the 
sea.” 








“HANDSOME IS THAT HANDSOME 
DOES.” 





Mr. Tom Taylor's new comedy with the above 
title, with the alternative of ‘* The Reading Party; 
a Story of the Lake Country,” was produced for the 
first time on Monday night last, the Prince’s Theatre, 
Manchester, having the honour of introducing Mr. 
Taylor’s last production to the world. Though it is 
by no means Mr. Taylor’s best piece, it is a long 
way off being the worst he has ever written ; and 
we should be no honest chronicler did we not record 
the hearty welcome which the play in question 
received on Monday. The audience was a brilliant 
one—hundreds of the author’s admirers, but few 
of his personal friends; so there was little of 
the display of private feelings so often noticed 
in the metropolis on a similar occasion, and yet 
the applause throughout was as hearty as the 
most greedy playwright could desire; and when at 
the close the author, in propria persond, acknow- 
ledged the unanimous demand for him, he was the 
recipient of an ovation which none know better how 
to bestow than Manchester theatre-goers. 

As ‘** The Reading Party,” for we prefer that title, 
is to be given in London in a few days, we will give 
a short sketch of its plot. 


The scene is Easedale, in Westmoreland, where a 
party of Cambridge students, with their tutor or 
*“eoach,” Tom Turner, B.A., have taken up their 
residence, ostensibly for quiet reading and study, 
but in reality to the disturbance of the quiet of the 
rustic neighbourhood. Besides their * coach,” these 
young gentlemen have the assistance of a local 
schoolmaster, Joshua Gawthwaite, who is engaged 
to assist them in their mathematigal studies. 
Joshua Gawthwaite is no imaginary creation; for, 
from amongst those bleak hills of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland have gone forth some of the greatest | 
mathematicians England has produced. To some 
of those who still remain amid their native hills— 
firm of limb, and strong, though it may be angular, 
in mind; as ready to doff the coat in the wrestling 
ring as to aid a youngster in the solution of a 
problem—it is possible that such a party might have 
really resorted. Joshua has long nursed an attach- 
ment for Elsie Fleming, the daughter of one of 
the dale farmers, Abel Fleming. She has been 
his pupil at the village school and has now grown 
up to womanhood, though as yet Joshua has not 
formally claimed her hand. The advent of the 
students in the dale disturbs the hearts of some of 
its simple inhabitants, as well as its echoes, which 
they are perpetually rousing with their shouts. One 


of their number, the Hon. Henry Cleveland, falls 
violently in love with Elsie Fleming ; and, in spite 


goes so far as tooffer her hishand. The unexpected 
appearance of Lord Claremont and Miss Conway at 
this critical moment brings about a situation with 
which the first act closes. The second act opens in 
Rrynhope Glen, where Miss Conway, attended by 
Elsie, is sketching. Without dreaming of the pain 
she is giving, she makes the latter her confidant in 
her affection for Henry Cleveland. In the next scene 
Joshua Gawthwaite, who believes he no longer has 
a chance of gaining Elsie’s hand, comes to her 
father to give notice of his intention of leaving the 
school and the dale at the same time. The entry 
of Henry Cleveland affords Gawthwaite the opportu- 
nity of making explanations, which are received so 
flippantly by the young gentleman as to end in 
threats. The third scene of the second act brings 
the rivals together in a wrestling match, the chief 
prize of which is a belt, which is to be presented, as 
usual, to the victor by the farmer's pretty daughter, 
Elsie. Aft ran exciting struggle Joshua and Henry 
Cleveland stand up to try the final falls, and the 
belt, at the third fall is awarded to Joshua Gaw- 
thwaite. Joshua's satisfaction at the defeat of his 
rival is somewhat dashed by the refusal of Elsie, 
‘* before so many folk,” to give the ‘ buss” 
which had ever before gone with the belt. 
The third act opens at the front of Fleming's farm- 
house, whither Joshua comes to leave the belt with 
the farmer, now that he has determined to emigrate 
in consequence of the supposed indifference of Elsie. 
He brings also a book of poems which Henry Clev:- 
land has asked him to give to her. To his amaze- 
ment he finds afterwards that a sheet of apparently 
blank paper which it eontained has had its writing 
developed by heat; and that he has been made the 
unconscious medium of communication between 
Cleveland and Elsie. The note appoints a meeting 
at their accustomed trysting place; and when Elsie 
sends back another volume, Garvthwaite takes out 
the ** marker” it contains, and treats it so as to 
cause it to reveal its secret. ile finds that Lisie 
will meet Cleveland on the fellside near Codale 
Tarn, and thilher he determiuos bims tf to repair. 
The following scene, the follsiio, vith a storm 
on the fells, is a rather sonsutiona: one. Lord 
Claremont and his ward are wandering on the 
hills, watching a mysterious stranger, who ascends 
in spite of weataer, when they ave warned by old 
Fleming of the gathering storm, and of the dangers 
they incur by being oui on the hill sides. Joshua 
passes them on his way to the rendezvous of Elsie 
and Henry Cleveland; and Elsie berseif, who has 
now learned that Gawthwaite has discovered the 
trick which has been played upon him, also rushes 
frantically up the hills, to prevent what she fears 
will be the consequences of the meeting of the rivals 
in such a spot. The scene by Codale Tarn opens 
with Cleveland waiting in expectation of. Elsie’s 
arrival. He rises to wave a signal to her as she 
ascends the hills; and stepping back, is in the act 
of falling down 600ft. when he is saved by the 
timely arrival and strong arm of Gawthwaite. who is 
curtly and ungraciously thanked for his services. 
Then Gawthwaite upbraids Cleveland for the misery 
he has caused in the once peaceful valley; a quarrel 
ensues; a struggle; and Gawthwaite, once more 
holds the life of Cleveland in his hands, as he 
hangs over the precipice from which he has before 
saved him. lsie’s arrival at this moment recalls 
Gawthwaite’s better nature, and for the second time 
Cleveland’s life is spared. Elsie then explains to Gaw- 
thwaite that she is there only to inform Cleveland that 
she can never be his. A storm has been raging 
during the whole of this scene; and now the light- 
ning strikes the rock on which Cleveland is seated, 
and he is really precipitated down the abyss. 
Gawthwaite follows, and, in the end, resenes him. 
The concluding scene, in the parlour of Tyson's 
farmhouse, where Lord Claremont and bis ward are 
waiting the return of Henry Cleveland, is less 
satisfactory than could be wished. The four 
students, who have done little np to this but bellow 
and make themselves supremely ridiculous. set out 
to find Cleveland on the fells. Kven, however, when 
they have a sensible desire, their good intentions 
are defeated by Clveland tarning up before they 
have gone far from the door. Of course, all ends 
well; Elsie accepts the true-hearted Gawthwaite ; 
and Miss Conway is left in undisturbed possession 
of Henry Cleveland. 

The success on Monday was due to a variety of 
reasons, independent of the intrinsic merits—great 
as they are—of the play. Mr. Compton, as the Dale 
schoolmaster, has a part which is a study in itself, 
and he was ably supported by the entire company, 
every one of whom knew their parts well, a somo- 
what unusual occurrence on a “ first night.” 

Again, the scenery initself is worth a visit. The 
lovely country in which the action of the piece takes 
place is reproduced with great effect on the stage ; 
and the stage management itself was so excellent for 














of his engagement to his father’s ward, Miss Conway, 


a first performance that we cannot forbear compli- 
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menting Mr. Calvert on his share of the work—no 
light one—being so admirably carried out. The 
wrestling scene was excellently managed, and the 
excitement of the audience as the respective couples 
stood up inside the ropes was intense. It must not 
be supposed that the play has no faults; but as the 
few which we could not fail to notice will doubtless 
be obviated before its run in Manchester is over, we 
forbear to speak. Our present duty is simply to 
record its success. Next week we hope to allude to 
the acting. 








CHARLES DICKENS'S SALE. 





On Thursday the contents of the principal rooms 
at Gad's Hill were sold, but the sums realized were 
not very remarkable. ‘The keenest competitions 
took place for small articles, particularly those 
which had the name or initials of Mr. Dickens upon 
them. A quart tankard, with glass bottom, brought 
thirty shillings, and two single pint tankards fetched 
respectively one guinea and two pounds. As soon 
as the owners became known, the quart and one of 
the pint tankards were purchased for £4 10s. ; but 
the owner of the other pint tankard refused to part 
with it at any price. These three articles had the 
initials “C.D.” upon them. Every article in the 
bed-room used by the deceased brought good prices ; 
the washstand sold for £4; the hearthrug, 30s. ; 
the dressing-glass, plate 24 inches by 18 inches, 
£3 12s. 6d.; and the curtains of tournay, lined 
with tammy, £3 15s.; while a small common iron 
umbrella-stand realized 30s. Amongst the mis- 
cellaneous items were oak “ paper case,” which 
brought 25s.; and pen-tray, matech-box, bronze 
spill-case, and waste-paper basket, 30s. The articles 
in the dining-room, where Mr. Dickens was taken 
ill, sold well; a Spanish mahogany sideboard, six 
feet long, fetched ten guineas; a set of six chairs to 
match, £6 18s.; and an inferior set of four, £7; 
the dining-table, 14 feet by 4 feet 10 inches, in 
Spanish mahogany, realized £14 10s.; the mahogany 
screen which Mr. Dickens designed, sold for £9; 
and the small girandoles, in gilt-metal frame for 
three candles, brought £4 and £4 15s. respectively. 
There was one lot of Turkey carpets, 12 feet 3 inches 
by 14 feet 6 inches, together with the floorcloth, 
which went for a very moderate sum, Mr. James 
Akhurst, of the City and Notting Hill, becoming the 
purchaser at £7. 

On Friday the household effects were finally dis- 
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occasions. Lt was curious to observe that of the 
three hundred lots offered some articles failed to 
realize their intrinsic value, whilst others were 
knocked down at faney prices. Considerable in- 
terest was excited by the sale of the small billiard 
table, which, after a smart competition between Mr. 
Ball and Mr. Abraham, Mr. Homan, the auctioneer, 
booked to the former for £95, the latter finding 
consolation in purchasing the cue formerly used by 
the great novelist for £3. Several lots were com- 
peted for by Mr. J. L. Toole (per Mr. Frank Toole), 
and amongst those purchased by him were the two 
large chased ice vases, champagne glasses, and a 
handsome girandole, in gilt metal frame. The 
noted Cerberus Club glasses were sold in two lots, 
their sale exciling great interest, a spirited com- 
petition securing an average price of nearly eight 
guineas for each of the five glasses. 





THE EMPEROR'S FETE. 





The night preceding the Napoleon Féte-day (writes 
a correspondent of the Daily News) was noisy. A 
great many people never went to bed; a great many 
patrolled the boulevards, and not a few were drunk. 
Several times were the sleepers in front rooms 
roused, to find that the shouts they heard meant 
nothing. At 2 a.m. there was quite a demonstration 
of drunken vocalists, At 4 a.m. a small procession 
formed in with the “ Marscillaise;" and so, with 
violence, murder, arrests, and turbulent disorder as 
its heralds, was the Féte-day of 1870 ushered in, A 


large majority of the shopkeekers go through the 
form of keeping holiday; but as the usual festivities 
are not provided, and as the Emperor's latest tele- 
gram concerning the left bank of the Moselle is 
regarded unfavourably, the closed shops and the 
general aspect of the streets suggest a day of national 
humiliation, or the funeral of some great man. It 
is only the beggars who rejoice. They have availed 
themselves of their customary license, and swarm 
the pavements. Looking down from the balcony 
outside my room, I see an armless man playing the 
violin with his elbow; a family of Sardinian dancers 
and tambourine-players skipping to and fro; an 
elderly Miss Biffin dragged along in a chair by an 
old man, who has himself lost one leg; and an aged 
couple who stand mutely by the newspaper kiosk, 
trusting to their clean linen and their white hair 
for sympathy and help. There is no lack of charity 
on the part of those sitting at the cafés, and 
I dare say the beggars are the happiest people 
in the crowd. I see, too, a pavement moderately 
full of wayfarers, but with very few females among 
them; and a constant succession of voitures and 
omnibuses, but no private carriages, in the road. 
You will hear from other sources of M. Glais Bizoin’s 
question to the Minister of Finance, in the Chamber 
yesterday, as to whether the country was still paying 
two millions of francs a month to the man who had 
plunged France into all this misery? Can it be 
that this is the sentiment behind the gloomy faces 
one meets? It is said there is to be a French 
victory :to-day, and that it is arranged that the 
Prussians are to be well beaten on the day of 
Napoleon, to give that festival the éclat it needs. 
But the telegram cometh not, and the visages grow 
longer. ‘Perhaps they are fighting now, perhaps 
the Minister of the Interior will be able to publish 
the good news before we sleep, perhaps—” and then 
voices are lowered and the condition of the fortifica- 
tions round Paris, the dreadful possibility of the 
Prussians marching in, and the terrible recrimina- 
tions and deadly anger, come all over again. Is 
this stale news? It is all one has to give; for 
wrath and shame, shame and wrath, repeated and 
multiplied in a thousand diverse forms, represent 
Paris on the; day when she is accustomed to be 
en fete. 





THE PATRIOTIC SONGS OF FRANCE. 





The lasting popularity of the ‘ Marseillaise,” 
now nearly eighty years old, becomes more 


|remarkable when we consider that, although the 


first song of the Revolution, it was immediately 
followed by a host of Republican effusions, which 
competed with it for public favour. There were 
the ‘Chant de la Victoire,” the ‘‘Cbhant du 
Retour,” and the “Chanson de Roland,” by 
Méhul; the “Chant du Juillet,’ the ‘Chant 
Martial,” the “Hymne a l’Etre Supréme,” the 
“* Hymne a la Liberté,” and ‘ Peuple, reveille-toi,” 
by Gossee. All these, the fruits of a general 
ferment, have died away, and the only lyrical work 
that, besides the “ Marseillaise,” has continued to 
live in the memory of the French is the ‘‘Chant 
du Départ,” by Méhul. This was recently sung 
at one of the Parisian theatres; but as it is a sort 
of cantata with solos and choruses arranged for 
different voices it can never become a popular 
song in the.ordinary sense of the word. 

One forgotten melody of the old Revolution 
was revived shortly before the affair of February, 
when the “Histoire des Girondins,’ by M. de 
Lamartine was the book of the day. Girey-Dupré, 
a journalist attached to the Girondists, and 
condemned to share their fate, composed, a few 
hours before his execution, a hymn, which long 
afterwards responded to the state of feeling in 
1847, and which, with a slight modification, 
became the “Chant des Girondins,” better 
perhaps known as “ Mourir pour la Patrie.” M. 
Alexandre Dumas’ ‘Chevalier de la Maison 
Rouge,” then a new piece, terminated with the 
supper of the Girondists, at which this song was 
appropriately introduced. 

The lays of the First Empire were generally of 





a warlike kind, or, to speak more correctly, the 
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words were warlike, though often set to the most 
pacific music. Nothing, for instance, could be 
less martial than the air extracted from an opera 
by Grétry, which was made to fit ‘ Veillons au 
salut de l’Empire.” However, the first Empire 
was by no means badly represented in the world 
of song by the ‘‘ Partant pour la Syr:e,” which in 
the days of the Crimean war became the most 
popular tune in England and France, and by the 
* Sentinelle’’ of Choron and the “ Vailland Trou- 
badour’”’ of Sauvan, both of which are to be found 
in the most common music books. 

The Restoration brought with it the revival of 
the two famed Bourbon melodies, “ Vive Henri 
IV.,”’ and “‘ Charmante Gabrielle.” A pacific air 
by Grétry was now made to do duty in honour of 
the restored régime ; but this time the music was 
not diverted from its proper purpose. The 
words to which it was fitted, “‘ Ou peut-on étre 
mieux qu’au sein de sa famille?” rather celebrated 
the blessings of peace than the triumph of a 
dynasty. 

The Revolution of 1830 had a song of its own, 
with which great names were connected, but 
which after a short popularity sank into utter 
oblivion. Casimir Delavigne, as the poet of the 
renowned ‘“ Messéniennes,”’ was looked upon as 
the proper person to celebrate the deeds of July. 
As he had not even that uncultivated power of 
music which belonged to Rouget de Lisle, he 
fitted his words to a Hungarian air, which he had 
retained in his memory, and which was duly 
noted down and scored by Auber. Thus arose the 
‘Parisienne,’ and to its non-national origin is 
attributed the short duration of its popularity. 

Of late the patriotic songs of France have been 
the irrepressible ‘ Marseillaise ” and the “ Rhin 
Allemand,” which M. Alfred de Musset produced 
during the consumption of a single cigar, and to 
which music has been set by MM. Félicien David 
and Vaucorbeil. A greater novelty, however, is 
“ A la frontiére,” with music by M. Gounod, sung 
at the opera by M. Devoyod in the uniform of a 
Zouave. 

M. Eugéne Manuel, whose piece, ‘‘ Les Ouvriers,” 
although only in one act, was one of the greatest 
successes at the Thédtre Frangais in the beginning 
of the year, has manifested his patriotic feelings 
in a dramatic form, having written for the same 
theatre a scene, entitled ‘‘ Pour les Blessés.” The 


| decoration represents a rustic house used as an 
;ambulanee, and the speakers are only two in 
/bumber—namely, a wounded French officer and a 


woman who attends him, and to whom he tells 
the history of his service. The performers are 
M. Coquelin and Mdlle. Favart. 








A WAR EXHIBITION. 





An exhibition has been opened at the Egyptian 
Hall destined to bring the terrain of the present 
war before the public comprehension. A large 
bird's-eye view of the seat of war has been 
prepared with great care, large enough to cover 
the floor of one of the rooms of the above 
building. Upon this the spectator looks down 
from a gallery which commands a view of the 
country to which the attention of the world is 
now directed. The various localities, so often 
referred to, are strongly marked, and the two 
armies now contending for the mastery are 
represented by moveable models and flags in a 
way that they can be shifted from time to time 
from one situation to another at the com- 
mand of the individual whose office it is to 
explain to the audience the various changes and 
progress of the contending armies. Thus, as the 
news from the seat of war comes to hand the 
figures will be shifted, and their various successes 
or defeats made palpable to the meanest capacity. 
As with maps in general, the various localities are 
defined in contrasting tints. Thus we recognise 
Prussia in one colour and France in another, and 
all the myriad of cities, villages, roads and 
fortresses, and renowned rivers are conspicuously 
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made out, so as to be recognised at a glance. 
The plan of thus keeping the public informed of 
the great war now raging will have the effect of 
preventing much of that confusion and vexatious 
uncertainty which prevails respecting the places 
daily mentioned by special correspondents, and so 
render the news so anxiously looked for from day 
to day, and from hour to hour, of greater value to 
the general reader of the daily papers. 








THE MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 





Birmingham and Hereford are both busy with 
preparations for the festivals which commence next 
week. Hereford has the pas, with the 147th 
Festival of the three choirs. Special attractions 
are offered at both, and as continental tourists 
will have this year to remain at home, there is 
every reason to expect that these gatherings will 
receive a larger number of visitors than usual on 
that account alone. The Hereford Festival will 
be honoured with the presence of the Prince and 
Princess Christian, who are now sojourning at 
Malvern, and who will be the guests during the week 
of Lady Emily Foley, at Stoke Edith, near Led- 
bury. There are no special novelties at Herefords 
the programs for the week being confined to old 
standard oratorios, and well-known secular works. 
There will be four morning and one evening 
oratorios at the cathedral, and two secular 
concerts at the Shirehall. The Birmingham 
Festival follows in the week after Hereford. The 
program is much more pretentious, including no 
less than four new musical compositions, composed 
for this festival, viz., ‘‘ St. Peter,” a new oratorio: 
by Benedict: an ‘'Ode to Shakespeare,” by Dr. 
Stewart: an instrumental work by A.S. Sullivan; 
and two new cantatas, viz., one by Dr. F. Hiller, 
called “Nala and Damayanti,” and another by J. 
F. Barnett, called “ Paradise and the Peri.” 
Great expectations are formed of these works. 








“THE RAINY DAY.” 





A new operetta by Miss Virginia Gabriel was 
produced at the Polytechnic Institution on 
Saturday on the occasion of Mr. George Buckland’s 
benefit. It is called “ The Rainy Day,” and has 
asimple plot. Lady Weathervane, a rich young 
widow, shut up in her country house with her 
confidential maid, Rivers, is wearied of her life, 
but is unable to seek any amusement, or to induce 
any friends to visit her, because of the incessant 
rain. She had expected a visit from some pleasant 
friends, who promised to bring with them a 
gentleman not unlikely to be captivated with her 
fair self. But, alas! a letter arrives instead of 
the visitors, and she is again doomed to dis- 
appointment, when Rivers, looking out into the 
park, espies a strange gentleman wandering 
there, seeking shelter from the storm. Glad 
of any companion to relieve their dulness, they 
entice him tothe house: but Lady Weathervane, 
restless and disappointed, soon tires of her visitor, 
when the stranger, to revenge himself for the 
chilling reception he has met with, instead of the 
Crimean officer they had at first supposed him, 
pretends to be an escaped burglar, and terrifies 
the young widow and her maid out of their wits. 
When the stranger finds he has carried the joke 
far enough, an explanation ensues, and it is found 
that he is neither of the characters he has 
represented himself, but simply the guest of Lady 
Weathervane’s neighbours—the identical suitor 
they had assigned to her in joke, but who now 
makes her an offer in earnest, and all ends happily. 
This meagre story is filled in with pleasant 
music, and was capitally acted by Miss Annie 
Buckland, Miss Rebecca Isaacs, and Mr. Buck- 
land. Among the forces of Saturday Miss 
Waugh and Mr. Chaplin Henry were ranged. 
A musical farce followed the operetta, called 
** Courtship under Difficulties.” A young lady, Miss 
Marian Sinclair, discovering that her lover, Mr. 


Arthur Graham, has written to her aunt lamenting 
that she is too talkative, determines to punish 
him, and when he next calls pretends to have 
caught a cold which renders her both deaf and 
dumb. A very amusing scene takes place, but 
when the lady thinks she has had her revenge, 
her voice speedily returns and hearing too. 
Mr. Buckland, who is the life and soul of the 
Polytechnic, acted excellently in this piece, and 
sang his buffo song, “ Matrimony,” encored. The 
Ghost illusion was included in the program. 








THE GERMAN’S FATHERLAND. 





Of all the translations of Arndt’s song, “ Was 
ist des Teutschen Vaterland,” the grandest, and 
at the same time least literal, is Mangan’s. The 
following rolls along in sonorous beauty, is full of 
great thought, and resembles Arndt no more than 
an elaborate cantata resembles a simple ballad. 


Where is the German’s fatherland ? 

Is't Prussia? Suabia? Ist the strand 
Where grows the vine, where flows the Rhine? 
Is’t where the gull skims Baltic’s brine? 

No; yet more great and far more grand 

Must be the German’s fatherland? 


How call they then the German’s land ? 
Bavaria? Brunswick? Hast thou scanned 
It where the Zuyder Zee extends? 

Where Styrian toil the iron bends? 

No, brother, no; thou hast not spanned 
The German’s genuine fatherland ! 


Is then the German’s fatherland 
Westphalia? Pomerania? Stand 

Where Zurich’s waveless water sleeps ; 
Where Weser winds, where Danube sweeps? 
Hast found it now? Not yet! Demand 
Elsewhere the German’s fatherland ! 


Then say, where lies the German’s land? 
How call they that unconquered land ? 
Is’t where Tyrol’s green mountains rise ? 
The Switzer’s land I dearly prize, 

By freedom’s purest breezes fanned— 
But no, ’tis not the German’s land ! 


Where, therefore, lies the German’s land ? 
Baptize that great, that ancient land! 

’Tis surely Austria, proud and bold, 

In wealth unmatched, in glory old? 

Oh! none shall write her name on sand ; 
But she is not the German’s land! 


Say then where lies the German land ? 
Baptize that great, that ancient land! 

Is’t Alsace ? or Lorraine—that gem 
Wrenched from the imperial diadem 

By wiles which princely treachery planned ? 
No ; these are not the German’s land ! 


Where, therefore, lies the German’s land! 
Name now, at last, that mighty land ? 
Where’er resounds the German tongue— 
Where German hymns to God are sung— 
There, gallant brother, take thy stand, 
That is the German’s fatherland ! 


That is his land, the land of lands, 

Where vows bind less than clasped hands ; 
Where valour lights the flashing eye; 
Where love and truth in deep hearts lie, 
And zeal enkindles freedom’s brand ; 

That is the German’s fatherland! 


That is the German’s fatherland! 

Great God! look down and bless that land! 
And give her noble children souls 

To cherish while existence rolls, 

And love with heart, and aid with hand 
That universal fatherland. 








DICKENS'S FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 





There are certain books of which Dickens liked 
to talk during his walks. Among his especial 
favourites were the writings of Cobbett, De 
Quincey, the Lectures on Moral Philosophy by 
Sydney Smith, and Carlyle’s French Revolution. 
Of this latter Dickens said it was the book 
of all others which he read perpetually and 
of which he never tired—the book which 
always appeared more imaginative in proportion 
to the fresh imagination he brought to it, a 
book for inexhaustibleness to be placed before 
every other book. When writing the ‘Tale of 
Two Cities,” he asked Carlyle if he might see 
one of the books to which he referred in his 





history; whereupon Carlyle packed up and 





sent down to Gad’s Hill all his reference 
volumes, and Dickens read them faithfully. But 
the more he read the more he was astonished 
to find how the facts had passed through the 
alembic of Carlyle’s brain, and had come out 
and fitted themselves, each as a part of one 
great whole, making a compact result, inde- 
structible and unrivalled; and he always found 
himself turning away from the books of reference, 
and re-reading with increased wonder this 
marvellous new growth. There were certain 
books particularly hateful to him, and of which 
he never spoke except in terms of most ludicrous 
raillery. Mr. Barlow, in ‘Sandford and Merton,” 
he said, was the favourite enemy of his boyhood 
and his first experience of a bore. He had an 
almost supernatural hatred for Barlow, “ because 
he was so very instructive, and aiways hinting 
doubts with regard to the veracity of ‘ Sindbad 
the Sailor,” and had no belief whatever 
in “The Wonderful Lamp” or “The Enchanted 
Horse.” Dickens rattling his mental cane 
over the head of Mr. Barlow was as much 
better than any play as can be well imagined. 
One of his favourite books was “ Pepys’ Diary,” 
the curious discovery of the key to wbich, and the 
odd characteristics of its writer, were a nevor- 
failing source of interest and amusement to him. 
The vision of Pepys hanging round the door of 
the theatre, hoping for an invitation to go in, not 
being able to keep away in spite of a promise he 
had made to himself that he would spend no more 
money foolishly, delighted him. Speaking one 
day of Giay, the author of the Elegy, he said: 
“No poet ever came walking down to posterity 
with so small a book under his arm.” He pre- 
ferred Smollett to Fielding, putting “ Peregrine 
Pickle” above “ ‘Tom Jones.” Of the best novels 
by his contemporaries, he always spoke with 
warm commendation, and “ Griffith Gaunt" he 
thought a production of very high merit. Ho 
was ‘hospitable to the thought” of all writers 
who were really in earnest, but at the first exhibi- 
tion of floundering or inexactness he became an 
unbeliever. People with dislocated understand- 
ings he had no tolerance for. 








“A LA FRONTIERE.” 





The following is the poem which Gounod has 
set to music, and which has been sung with on- 
thusiasm in Paris. The words are by M. Jules 
Frey, the title is “A la Frontisre. Frontier 
seems an elastic term, and may just now be taken 
as signifying Chalons. 


Allons, debout! citoyens ot soldats, 
Raillons-nous & la voix de la France: 
Au nom de son indépendance, 

Debout! c'est l'heure des combats! 

Et courons tous, sous la méme banniére, 
A la frontidére ! & la frontiére! 


Entendez vous cette immense rumeur 

Qui va grondant autour de nos murailles? 

Est-ce le glas,—prophéte de malheur,— 

D'un peuple entier sonnant les funérailles ? 

—C’est I'étranger,—que le joug a bate !— 

Sur notre sol rebelle a l’esclavage 

Il veut planter son drapeau détesté 

KE, de la France accomplir l'esclavage... 
Allons! debout! etc. 


Entendez-vous, trompettes et tambours, 
Dans le lointain ? c'est le tocsin d’alarmes ; 
C’est le défi des ublans, des pandours, 
Qui dans nos mains font tressaillir nos armes. 
O liberté! de ton foyer ardent, 
Qu’attendons-nous pour attiser la braise ? 
Quand |’ennewi nous brave et nous attend ; 
Réveillez-vous, fils de quatre-vingt-treize. 
Allons! debout ! ete. 


Réveillez-vous!—Déja de leurs canons 
Sur les pavés les bronzes retentissent ; 
Et leurs fusils, leurs lances, leurs fanons, 





A nos regards, au soleil resplendissent..,, 
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ont souillé le sol. 
aneant, vengeresse ou féconde, 


Qn'attendons-nous ?—Is 

Doi sé! 

L’aigle de France a toujours pris son vol 

Pour préparer la liberté du monde... 
Allons! debout! ete. 


Quand trop longtemps les peuples ont dormi 

N’est-ce plus nous qui sonnons la diane? 

N’est-ce plus nous qui chassons l’en nemi 

Si dans nos mura pose leur pied profane ? 

Tambour battant! Refoulons I’¢tranger, 

Mattres chez nous, en paix avec le monde; 

Le fer en main, s'il faut la protéger, 

Vive la France! et que Dieu nous seconde! 
Allons! debout! ete. 


Mais dans les airs un cri s’est Glancé; 
C’est un appel qui du Rhin nous arrive... 
Pour y répondre, avant qu’il ait cessé, 

Il faut, d’ua bond, eauter sur l'autre rive... 
Oni, trop loagtemps nous avons supporté 
De ces soudards los menaces de guerre; 
Et pour In France, et pour Vhumanité, 
Finissons-en par un coup de tonnerre.., 


Allonsa! debout! ete. 


Vive lo Fy 
‘Tous tes enfant 


ance!—-Ab! que sous ton drapeau 
o venercuse ere, 
Gofitent en paix, unis comme un faisceau, 
L’espoir certain d'un lendemain prospére, 
Plus parmi nous de pouvoir disputé ; 

Que nous faut-il pour faire léquilibre ? 

Le peuple heureux avec la liberté, 

La France forte avec le peuple libre. 





SUIT AGAINST THE OXFORD MUSIC 
HALL. 





This was an action brought at the Guildford 
Assizes by Messrs. Cramer and Co., of Regent Street, 
to recover from Mr. Morris Syers, the Lessee of the 
Oxford Music Hall, the sum of £125, being the 
balance of the price agreed to be paid by him for an 
organ supplied by the plaintiffs to the Oxford Music 
Hall at the close of last year. 

Sir G. Honeyman, Q.C., and Mr. Pike were for 
the plaintiffs. Mr. Day was for the defendant. 

The case on the part of the plaintiffs was that in 
November of last year the defendant was desirous 
of purchasing an organ, which was to be used in the 
piece of ‘ T'emptation,” which was about to be 
produced at the Oxford, and he applied to the 
plaintills, who showed him several at their establish- 
ment, in Regent Street, but eventually they 
informed him that they had an organ at Brighton, 
the one now in que stion, which they thought would 
suit him, and he went to Brighton, ‘accordingly, and 
inspected it. ‘The instrument it appeared was 
partly self-acting, but it could also be worked by 
means of a bellows in the ordinary way, but the 
defendant was made aware that it was an old 
instrument, and that it might require some altera- 
tions to make it suitable to be used in a large Hall 
like the Oxford. The evidence for the plaintiffs went 
to show that the defendant agreed to take the 
instrument at the price of £175, and the arrange- 
ment entered into was that £50 was to be paid when 
the instrument was erected at the Oxford, and the 
remainder in a fortnight. The organ was put up on 
Christmas Eve, and it appeared to have been used 
during the run of “ Temptation,” which was four 
months, but no more than the £50 that was paid 
when the organ was put up was ever paid by the 
defendant, and when the claim for the balance was 
sent to him he repudiated the agreement on the 
ground that the organ was faulty, and that it was of 
no use to him on this account, and he, therefore, 
refused to pay the amount. 

Several witnesses were examined for the plaintiffs. 

For the defendant, Mr. Syers himself was 
examined, and he stated that the understanding was 
that the instrument was to be put into thorough 
order, and that various important alterations were 
to be made in it so as to render it of use to him, but 
none of these improvements were made, and he, 
therefore, considered himself justified in refusing to 
pay for an instrument that was comparatively worth- 
less. Mr. Jolley, the performer on the organ at the 
Oxford, was another witness, and he stated that the 
self-acting portion of the instrument was very much 
out of order. The barrels sometimes went very fast 
and sometimes very slow; in fact, worked without 
any regularity, and the consequence was that most 
“ridiculous music” was the result of any attempt 
to make use of the instrument as a self-acting one. 
It was also stated that the instrument was in all 





tii ably in the first instance cost more than £1,000, 


| 


but instruments of this description were now built 
upon a totally different principle, and it was repre- 
sented that the instrument in question was of little 
or no value, and that it was hopeless to expect to 
get correct music from it. Mr. Jolley admitted, 
however, in cross-examination that he played upon 
the organ during the four months of the run of 
“Temptation.” The Jury, after a very brief 
deliberation, returned a verdict for the plaintiffs for 
£125, the full amount claimed. 








MEETING AT THE POLYTECHNIC. 


On Saturday the Half-yearly General Meeting of 
the Shareholders of the Polytechnic Institution was 
held at the Polytechnic, the Rey. J. B. Owen in the 
chair. 

The Report of the Directors showed that the 
profits of the last half-year had not equalled the 
efforts made to attract the public. The Polytechnic 
had suffered in common with similar Institutions, 
and the directors were unable to recommend a 
larger dividend than at the rate of 24 per cent. per 
annum. Professor Pepper in his report regretted 
that they had so small a dividend, but Midsummer 
generally found a public caterer depressed. He 
pointed ont the small number of Theatres open, 
and, alluding to the weather, stated that it had 
been, as the Yankees had graphically described it, 
‘“‘dead against them.” A great effort had been 
made to procure a license, in order to be able to 
produce an elegant and pleasing musical entertain- 
ment, like that of Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, and 
the result of the entertainment given on the night 
previous, for the benefit of Mr. Buckland, had shown 
how much tbe public appreciated such an enter- 
tainment. 

Mr. A. H. Ross moved, and Mr. Mayhew seconded, 
the reception of the Directors’ Report, which was 
agreed to nem. con. 

Mr. Weyland, in reference to what had been said 
respecting the music license, said it was a serious 
matter, and ought to have due consideration. He 
attended the entertainment on the previous evening, 
and thought it silly nonsense. The Institution was 
started for educational purposes, and not to give 
low-class dramatic entertainments. 

Professor Pepper said the class of entertainment 
to which he alluded was like that of Mr. and Mrs. 
German Reed, and had no reference to any dramatic 
effort. 

The Chairman said Mr. Weyland was quite right 
in bringing the subject before them, but he should 
remember that the occasion was that of Mr. 
Buckland’s benefit, when a little latitude should be 
given. If anything extravagant had taken place the 
Directors would have interfered. 

Mr. Ross observed that they should not go too 
closely into matters, for Mr. Buckland had worked 
very hard for them. 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the balance- 
sheet, which motion having been seconded by Mr. 
Gales, was unanimously agreed to, and a dividend 
at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum, free of income 
tax, declared. 

A vote of thanks was given to the Auditors, to 
Professor Pepper, and to Mr. Tobin, the Secretary, 
who suitably responded. 

A vote of thanks was given to the Chairman, and 
the proceedings, which were exceedingly brief, 
terminated. 











THE LYRICS OF THE RHINE. 





When Becker declared, “ Ye shall not have our 
Rhine,” 
De Musset made answer, “ Your Rhine has 
been ours ;” 
Quoth Becker, ‘Our river we'll keep while we've 
wine ;” 
And Alfred replied, ‘‘ Lo, your blood-trampled 
flow’rs !”” 
’Tis scarcely an answer to brag of the past, 
And call on the heroes who triumph’d of yore, 
While the cry of the Fatherland comes on the 
blast: 
“Ye boast of a Rhine shall be yours never 
more |” 
8. C. 








INTERNATIONAL ExuIBITION oF 1871.—We are 
requested by Her Majesty’s Commissioners to 





state, that there is no foundation for the rumour 
that theInternational Exhibition appointed for 
| 1871 is to be postponed by reason of the war. 
|The first of the series of Annual International 
Exhibitions of Selected Works of Fine and 
Industrial Art and Scientific Inventions will take 


probability a hundred years old, and that it had} place next year, as already announced. 
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“ Stray Leaves of Science and Folk-Lore.” By J, 
Scorrern, M.B. Lond. Formerly Professor of 
Chemistry and Forensic Medicine at the Aldersgate 
College of Medicine. London: Tinsley Brothers, 
1870. 

Dr. Scoffern has done the public a real service in 
collecting these ‘‘ Stray Leaves”? in the handsome 
volume before us. Many of them, he informs us, 
have appeared in magazines, as a kind of foil to the 
sensation novels which are believed to be the most 
attractive feature in such publications ; but we fear 
that in this situation they merely give a little 
vague occupation to the patrons of serial litera- 
ture, in turning over their leaves as they 
pass from one chronicle of bigamy, murder, and 
divorce to another of divorce, murder, and bigamy— 
a use which Fielding anticipated for the moral 
disquisitions with which every now and then readers 
of his Tom Jones were assailed. Some of the 
papers, indeed, have appeared in the Leisure 
Hour and Chambers’ Journal, but these publi- 
cations, if not anknown, are hardly ever read, 
in so-called polite society, which relegates 
tue mass of cheap literature to the humble and 
presumably inferior classes. We have no intention 
of analyzing the varied contents of Dr. Scoffern’s 
volume, but, affirming that it contains a vast deal 
that is useful and interesting, we will prove our 
assertion by a few extracts taken at random. The 
first paper—an essay on Popular Science—well 
illustrates the uses of the vast amount of labour 
bestowed by scientific men on the minutia of their 
pursuit, showing the portentous results frequently 
arising from apparently trivial discoveries ; touches 
on the Germ theory of disease, amorphous phos- 
phorus, spectrum analysis, &c. Sketches of a 
chemical triad, Cavendish, Dalton, and Lavoisier, 
follow. The third paper, on Cosmetics, shows little 
favour to skin-enamellers or hair-dyers, and throws 
light on an oft-related anecdote of the French Revo- 
lution :— 

“Thus, for example, history attests the sudden 
change of Marie Anioinette’s hair from black to 
grey after her imprisonment. As to this, there now 
exists little doubt, I believe, that the unfortunate 
queen’s hair had become grey before her imprison- 
ment, but that she darkened it assiduously by some 
sort of hair-dye. When imprisoned she could no 
longer obtain this hair-dye: hence the natural 
grey colour of her tresses became apparent. The 
same explanation awaits the conspirator Orsini, who 
was executed in Paris some years ago. When he 
went to the scaffold his hair and beard were grey ; 
when he went into prison they were black. It is 
well established that Orsini had been in the habit 
of using hair-dyes.” 

If any of our readers suffer from tooth-ache, they 
may thank us for quoting the following specific. 
Caution, however, should be observed in the posses- 
sion of so deadly a poison as aconite :— 

“The best mode of application is this; having 
immersed some cotton-wool in tincture of aconite 
poured into a dish and set in a warm place, wait 
until the tincture has evaporated and left the 
cotton-wool impregnated with aconite paste. This 
paste-mixture of cotton and aconite is what the 
tooth is to be filled with. Pain usually departs in 
about ten minutes. It is not intended that the 
patient shall swallow any part of this aconite paste 
or its products ; but even if deglutition do occur, no 
poisoning will ensue, the quantity of the active 
principle of aconite thus capable of finding its way 
to the stomach being insufficient to develope any bad 
consequences.” 

We must pass over papers on the Metamorphosis of 
Matter, Preadamite Men and Extinet Species, the 
Maroons, Peace and War Establishments, Safety 
Lamps, and the newly popularized metal Aluminium, 
A good specimen of the author’s manner is afforded 
in the following from ‘‘ Ceramic Ware,” concerning 
the discovery of our European kaolin :— 

‘“‘ Augustus II., Elector of Saxony, having resolved 
to make himself rich in a hurry, kidnapped poor 
Béttger, the chemist. This latter wise man, as it 
seems, had acquired much fame as an alchemist. 
To him the secrets of Hermes, it wus said, had been 
revealed, or were about to be revealed. He had 
transmuted, or was going to transmute a consider- 
able amount of base materials into gold. Now 





Bittger was the Elector’s liege subject, who, 
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therefore, thought it would be sound policy, if not 
strict justice, to lay forcible hands upon the man of 
Hermes, and lock him up. The _ proceeding 
commends itself very ill to us Britons, who 
entertain such exaggerated notions about the liberty 
of the subject and Habeas-corpus. Upon the whole, 
however, Béttger’s captivity was gentlemanlike and 
courteous. The best of eating and drinking were at 
his command. A well-appointed laboratory was 

laced at his disposal. All his expenses being 
efrayed, even to the farthing, his captivity was not 
s0 objectionable after all. Bottger does not seem to 
have pined under duresse. He did not grow 
slovenly and mope in unkempt locks. Locks! he 
wore a wig, after the fashion of the time. On 
stated days a Figaro came to dress the wig, and 
make it otherwise respectable. Now it happened 
one day, that the wig, frizzed, powdered, and placed 
in position—as artillerists say of their guns—it 
happened one day, that the extraordinary weight of 
the wig prompted Bottger to demand of Figaro what 
it had been powdered with, Then followed a 
revelation to which the discovery of true porcelain 
in Saxony is due. 

““¢Galloping from my house to your honour,’ 
replied the man of powder and pomatum, ‘ my horse 
struck his hoof into something, and stumbled. 
Alighting to discover the cause, I found a white 
material clogging his shoe. Digging, I found more 
of that white material. It seemed good for powder, 
and for powder I used it. Sorry the weight of it 
has incommoded your honour.’ 

‘‘Béttger pardoned the weight. The idea sud- 
denly occurred to him, that though bad for 
wig-powder, it might be good for pottery. He 
procured some, and trying, found it good. At 
Meissen, near Dresden, a manufactory was forthwith 
established. The celebrated Dresden china sprang 
into being. From that day to this, the Saxons have 
continued using up the stores of porcelain materials 
revealed by the barber’s horse.” 


The next excerpt from “ Sugar” ought to induce 
heads of families not to be niggardly in their 
allowance of saccharine materials to their families, 
more particularly the female members :— 


“Dr. Slare, of revered memory, attributes two 
especial qualities to sugar, as we already know. 
First, he makes it out to be a great fattener; in 
testimony whereof consult Mr. Banting. Second, 
he credits it with the quality of ‘ benignification,’ 
so to speak, of those who use it. According to Dr. 
Slare, a sugar diet is a great improver of ladies’ 
tempers. This may be so; but if sugar really do 
exert a corresponding influence over the tempers of 
men, the virtues of it are not conferred by absorp- 
tion. Mostly, sugar-refiners are an ill-tempered 
race.” 


The American ladies, who consume such large 
quantities of sweetmeats, are probably well aware of 
their “ benignificative’’ virtues: their husbands 


may appreciate the effect in happy ignorance of the 
cause. 

The contemplation of amiable temper in the 
gentler sex makes us pass over two or three essays 
to halt for a moment at “Baron Reichenbach's 
Theory of Kissing,’ where, if the reader is some- 
what disappointed in the nature of its contents, 
his sympathies will certainly be enlisted for the 
concise summary below :— 


“The whole duty of woman, then, I humbly 
submit is this, videlicet: that whilst unmarried she 
be always amiable, and that she look as pretty as she 
can; farther, that when married she add to these 
the crowning virtue of obedience to her lord. Love 
we need say nothing about—it being natural to the 
sex; and as for honour, it comes as the result of 
following the maxims just laid down.” 


It is difficult to imagine that singing-birds take no 
pleasure in the sweet sounds they emit; nor can we 
willingly deny some power of appreciation for alien 
warblers. On this we may quote from ‘“ The Senses: 
their Limits and their Fallacies :”"— 


‘* How do we know whether the nightingale, the 
canary, and other feathered songsters of the air, may 
not have as keen a relish for the melodies of them- 
selves and neighbours, as we for the strains of our- 
selves and our vocal and instrumental favourites? 

‘‘ Singing birds, however, have not risen to har- 
mony. Counterpoint must be shibboleth to them; and 
though many haye a limited power of learning new 
strains (I have even heard two bullfinches whistle 
first and second in a duet), they cannot invent. 
The most curious fact about bird-music is, that 
although different species sing together in the woods, 
until, on a summer day, the whole air is tremulous 
with bird music, and although each singing bird 
warbled in a different key, no discord to human ear 
is perceptible, 


This is.a very curious matter—one that musi- 
cians well 1 now how to appreciate. Shall we affirm 
that singin, birds have very fine musical cars? or 
shall we put tl¢ir extreme accuracy down te instinct ? 
Certain it is, explain it as we may, they never sing 
out of tune. ‘ Ces petits coquins, ils chantent si 
juste,’ said poor Mdme, Pasta toa visitor who was lis- 
tening to her canaries. Whether any animals can 
like —I will not say appreciate—music, as we under- 
stand music to be, is debateable. The belief has gained 
currency in many parts of the world, that snakes 
show this partiality. I do not know what to say 
about it from my own experience, but my wife holds 
to the belief. We generally have pet snakes ; and 
my informant protests that they come near to the 
piano when she is playing. The main ground of her 
faith, however, consists in this, viz. a certain pet 
snake that had escaped, and hid himself some days, 
was found at last nestled in the piano, amongst the 
wires. This would rather prove too much, if 
anything. Ensconeed so 
music, the effect should seem to have been the 
reverse of musical.” 


As we know that human beings, utterly without 
musical cultivation, are yet most powerfully affected 
by music, we need not deny this faculty to such 
executants as the nightingale, merely because they 
have not gone through a course of counterpoint. 
Ages ago Orpheus settled the question as regards 
quadrupeds, none of which are particularly dis- 
tinguished for musical effect in the sounds they 
utter: what is there improbable in the feathered 
owners of such wonderful throats being endowed 
also with ‘a musical ear?” 

We can only allude to other papers on Insanity ; 
on Basilisks, Vampires and Salamanders ; the Moral 
Status of Aleohol; Hydrophobia; Touching for the 
Evil; Vivisection: What is the Sun made of? 
Euthanasia; the Suffolk Witches. We would in- 
duce our readers to get the book itself, with the 
certainty of getting much amusement and no little 
information from Dr. Scoffern’s ‘ Stray Leaves.” 





Travels of a Naturalist in Japan and Manchuria. 
By Artnur Apams, F.L.8. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 1870. 


The merits of this book are obscured by lack of 
method. The author is too discursive—vhats in 
after-dinner fashion of insects and small animal life, 
but fails to make his book a consecutive whole, and 
adds little to the information of the reader. Mr. 
Adams was Staff Surgeon in the Royal Navy and 
visited the Cape, Java, Japan, and Manchuria. He 
is not a naturalist in the comprehensive sense, but 
an entomologist : the book is confined to discourses 
on the little creatures. He goes into raptures over 
beetles and myriapods; he has seen a sea-serpent 
which turned out to be the long gnarled root of a tree 
secured to the moorings of a fishing-net. A passage 
which interests us most is a description of a Japanese 
theatrical performance which Mr. Adams saw in 
Korea. What he witnessed is thus given :— 


‘The theatre we found to be a large, dimly lighted, 
and barn-like house, with a roomy elevated stage, 
but with no scenery or orchestra, in which respect it 
differed from some of the theatres at Yeddo and 
Osaca, in which there is an orchestra, the musicians 
forming it playing on gongs suspended from a 
frame-work, kettle-drums, and a few wind instru- 
menfs similar to flageolets and fifes. As we entered 
the building we paid at the door, and were very 
politely escorted to a row of raised seats at the side 
of the stage, which represented the boxes. The 
body of the house was filled with a motley throng of 
delighted spectators, sitting on benches arranged as 
in the pit of our own playhouses. In some of the 
theatres, as shown by a representation of one in my 
Japanese books, the pressure of the crowd in the pit 
is regulated in a very ingenious manner, the entire 
area being filled with a network of barricades, each 
compartment oceupied by from four to six specta- 
tors. In this picture, moreover, there are boxes and 
galleries, and the stage is filled with numerous 
actors arrayed in gorgeous and fantastic costumes. 
The playing was going on, and we knew not how 
long it had been ‘dragging its slow length along.’ 
because one play often lasts for several days, and 
several plays go on in rotation. This allows the 
spectator of any particular play opportunities for 
leaving to partake of refreshment. Smoking went 
on without intermission during the performance, 
and innumerable little cups of saki were handed 
round amid great general hilarity. As far as I 





could understand what I saw on the stage, two hired 


near the fountain of | 











assassins or lonins entered, disguised, and stole the 
child of some great Daimio. ‘The mother appeared 
just in time to witness the unexpected abduction of 
her darling. Indignant and distracted, she was 
carried, ont in a demented state, with dishevelled 
hair, by her distressed young handmaidens., The 
two conspirators again appeared with the unhappy 
child, whom they barbarously murdered before our 


eyes, the blood flowing freely from—a_ pig's 
bladder, hid artfully from view. The acting 
of the boy representing the dying ehild 


was perfectly marvellous, He stretched out his 
little limbs, moaned, gasped, became faint, and 
finally closed his eyes and died, producing as 
painful a sensation as the deformed man in the 
play of the ‘Colleen Bawn.’ — At this juneture the 
bereaved mother again appeared, looking anxiously 
around with wild eyes and clasped hands. Perceiving 
her child lying upen the ground, she leant over him, 
snatched him up in her arms, and clasped him to 
her breast. Her agony was admirably expressed ; 
and the better to enable the spectators to observe 
the play of her features, a man crawled about in 
front of the stage with a long pole, bearing at the 
end a light with which he illumined the countenance 
of the actress. In the next act, which did not 
appear to have any reference to the foregoing, we 
were astonished to see the frightful ecremony of the 
Hara-Kiri turned into ridicule. The chief actor in 
this comedy of the by-no-means-to-be-laughed-at 
‘happy despatch’ or honourable suicide, was a 
well-dressed noble of portly bearing, with a rubicund 
and jolly countenanee. For some offence, to us un- 
known, he had been ordered by the Tycoon to kill 
himself. Surrounded by his sorrowing friends and 
relatives, and, as is usual, his dearest friend ready 
with his sword to strike off his head, he prepares 
for the fcarful act; but no sooner does he feel the 
sharp edge of his sword than he shrinks from the 
contemplation of the suicidal uet, making comic 
grimaces, to the intense delight of the spectators of 
both sexes, who scream with merriment, and applaud 
him most vociferously.” 


That Japanese dramatists lave taken to ridicule 
the once-glorious form of suicide, is symptomatic 
of its decay. By the way the author falls into the 
traditional error of translating ‘* hara-kiri "as “ the 
happy despatch.” The words simply mean dis- 
embowelling: happy despatch is an expression 
unkuown in Japan. 





[Lamponn Cock & Co.) 


Rondo for the Pianoforte. 

Ricuarps, A.R.A.M. 

An elegant and musicianlike composition. The 
effects produced are exceedingly pleasing, and there 
is no array of needless difficulties. Any moderately- 
gifted pianist will find this piece an acquisition. 


Composed by Wust.ur 





[R. Cocks & Co.] 
“Two Spirits plumed their Wings.” 
by Dr. ScorrzRn. 

Fricker, 

The lines are fresh and piquant, involving an 
elegant little conceit; and they are well set to a 
taking melody, the first phrase of which, by the bye, 
is very like the opening of a once popular nigger 
song, Asa whole it is crisp and tripping, and will 
please everybody. Key E flat, 2-4 time, compass 
CtoD. 


Song. Written 
The Music composed by Annu 





“Tf a man does his duty, he needn't despair.” Song. 
Written by C. J. Rowz. The Music composed by 
J. L. Harron. 

A song for a late period in the evening and after a 
heavy dinner, when the moral sense is expanding 
but foggy. The elegance of the words ig in an in- 
verse ratio to the excellence of their maxims, and 
neither appears remarkably caleulated to inspire a 
composer, But Mr. Hatton is no novice ata forlorn 
hope, and, not despairing, he has certainly done his 
duty in the melody he has assigned to Mr. Rowe's 
verses, an air in 6-8 time with a good old Kuglich 
ring, and just the tune to be popularly caught up, 
The key is I’, and the compass O to F, eleven notes, 





Teach me, White Swan, thy Lay.” 
Song. Written by Mra. ik. W, Cox, 
composed by AtFrep B, Byrrineron. 
The verses are pretty and not over-sentimental, 

and the melody is simple and suitable, The key is 

A, 6-8 time ; compass, E to F’, nine notes, 


An Evening 
The musie 
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NOW READY, 


Price 18s.; by Post, Thirteen Stamps. 





THE STABAT MATER. 


COMPOSED BY 


ROS SIN 


I . 


VOCAL SCORE, 
WITH PIANOFORYE OR ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. 


Lonpon: 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 


NOW READY, 
Price 18. ; by Post Fourteen Stamps. 


THE “MESSIAH. 


COMPOSED BY 
GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 


THE ACCOMPANIMENT ARRANGED FOR THE 
ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE 





BY 
WILLIAM HORSLEY, Mus. Bac. Oxon, 
LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, Reagent Srreer, W. 








OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—It is proposed 
to perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. CHARLES 
LUCAS, and the valuable services he rendered to the above 
{nstituion in his various offices of Principal, Conductor, Pro- 
fessor of Compvsition and Violoncello, by institating a Prize of 
a GOLD MEDAL, to be given annually to the best Student in 
Composition. 
The following Subscriptions have been received, in addition to 
those already announced :— 


22.4. £s8. da, 
Armytage, Miss F... 010 6| Kinkel, Miss.. 010 6 
Bunnett, Dr. (Nor- Lewin, ’ Miss Mary. 010 0 
MT icvetaccsase 2 ee Monk, W. H., Ese 11 0 
Baumer, il, Esq. 110 Mann, T. E., \ oy -- 010 6 
Barnby, Jose »ph, ‘ta 1 1 O| Newman, Miss.. ... 0 5 0 
Blagrove, H., Esq. 010 6] Nunn, J. H., Esq. 
Cronin, Miss... 110 (Penzance)......-.. 1 1 0 
Coote, Charles, Esq... 1 1 O| Pollard, J. H, Esq. 
Coote, C., Jun., Esq. 010 6 (Re unsgate) nis 238 
Dawson, W. H, (New- Reeve, D., Esq. (Doug- 
castle-on-Tyne).... 1 1 0 las) sa 010 6 
Forster, S. A., Esq... 1 1 0 Ridgway, eg “Es. 
Gruneisen, C.L., Esq. 1 1 0 (southampton) . 050 
Gibbons, Miss (Ro- Thompson, Lady .. 220 
chester) . 010 6] Vera, Signor .... 010 0 
Hopkins, E. Be Ba. iS Weekes, 8., Bad. (Py- 
Hemine, Jose ph, I tsq. 010 6 mouth) ..... 0 
Hoskins, Miss(Poole) 0 5 0] White, Miss . + 010 6 








Subscribers’ Names received by Mr. LAMBORN COCK, 63, 
New Bond-street, W.; and Mr. H. R. EYERS, at the Institu- 
tion, 4, ‘Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, W. 








Che Orchestra. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR STAMPED COPIES. 


Per Year . 17s. 4d. 
» * Year 8s. 8d. 
»» Quarter 4s. 4d. 


Payable in advance. 


Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence a 
line (of eight words) afterwards. 
*.* Cargues anv Post-Orrick ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
or J. SWIFT, 55, Kixa-staeet, Recent-staeet, W, 


Orrices: 55, Kina Srreer, Recent Srreer, W 
AND 
59, Freer Street, 


FROM EITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 








NOW READY, 
Price 1s. ; by post, Fourteen Stamps. 


THE CREATION, 


BY 
JOSEPH HAYDN. 
VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT 
BY 


THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 





The clear type and small size of this Edition render it 
equally available for Vocalists and the Pianoforte, and as a 
handbook for the hearers ot the Oratorio, 





LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. 
201, REGENT 





LIMITED, 
STREET, W. 





CHILPERIC 
BY 
HERVE. 


8. a. 
Complete Score with French words . +-Price net 12 0 
Piano Solo complete... - 7 0 
Quadrille (Lluatrated) by C. i, R Marriott »o 20 
Galop.. W.. ” 1 6 
Walts ‘Miustrated) by ¥. Mra" cece an 20 
Butterfly Sony — words).. oo se 
Can you go ° , ‘Duet » 28 
My hope is o'er do. .~ 29 


Published by Cuawar & Co., 201, ‘aan nt-street, W. 





NEW DUET FOR TENOR AND CONTRALTO, 


LODO 


“WHILE STOLEN MOMENTS ‘SWIFTLY FLY. ° 


COMPOSED BY 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 
Price Four Shillings. 
CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





T.K.—Thanks for kind offer, but our arrangements are 
complete. 

Lovis EMANVEL.—We are not in the habit of inserting as 
original verses the words of songs already published. The 
author should not have suppressed the fact of publication 
when he sent us the song. 








*.* We cannot undertake to notice benefit 
concerts which are not advertised in our columns 
nor, of necessity, if they are. Single admissions 
are useless. All communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor, 55, King Street, Regent 
Street. Delay is frequently caused through letters 
being addressed in error to Fleet Street, or to 
Regent Street. 


Ghe Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW : 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—@— 








It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 








LONDON, FRIDAY, AUGUST 19, 1870. 


Mr. ciate it is said, will dian publish. a 
biography of Rossini. 





Mrs. Scott-Siddons will shortly go to the United 
States, to star in ‘‘’Twirt Axe and Crown.” 

The vocalist, Marguerite Binder, for whom Weber 
wrote ‘“ Preciosa,” died the eighth of July last at 








Pilnitz. 


‘ 








The death is announced of Mdme. Lefebvre, 
mother of Mdme. Lefebvre, the wife of the eminent 
baritone. 





La France Musicale has suspended its publication 
for the present. The Comedie also waits for better 
times. 





Count Gilbert des Voisins (aged 24), the son of 
Mdme. Taglioni, the opera dancer, was killed in 
one of the recent fights. 





Mdme. Patti, who was engaged for the Homburg 
season, has been prevented by the war, and has 
accepted the offer of the Birmingham Festival Com- 
mnittee. 





Philadelphia will have five theatres, next season. 
Ford designs to erect in Baltimore a theatre that 
will accommodate 5000 persons, and will accordingly 
be much too large. 





The annual distribution of prizes at the Brussels 
Conservatoire has just taken place. Three first 
prizes for composition were awarded to pupils of the 
veteran Director, Fétis. 





It is yet doubtful whether the Beethoven Festival 
will take place in Vienna, as originally fixed for 
October next, and at Berlin in December, owing to 
the excitement of the war. 





Three Theatres, the Vaudeville, Palais Royal, and 
Variétés, have been obliged to close their doors from 
the want of firemen, employed elsewhere in the 
place of the regular troops. 





Not fewer than two hundred and sixty-three prizes 
were distributed at the late examination of pupils 
in the Paris Conservatoire. The venerable president 
Auber presided in every jury. 





The classes of declamation at the Conservatoire in 
Paris, have been instructed in grammar and history, 
on the recommendation of the late Council of 
Reform on the above Institution. 





From private sources we learn that the parting 
scene of the King of Denmark and his daughter, the 
Princess of Wales lately, was heart-rending, as well 
it might be, under all circumstances. 





The Shakesperean performances at the Globe 
Theatre will commence with ‘‘ Katharine and 
Petruchio,” and will be followed by ‘‘ Hamlet,’, and 
“The Winter’s Tale,” as occasion demands. 





Preparations are being meade for the second 
annual convention of the United States National 
Musical Congress, which will be held on the last two 
days of this month, and on the 1st of September 
at New York. 





The ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor” is in rehearsal 
at the Globe, and ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
at the Queen’s, at which house, later on, Mrs. 
Rousby will appear as Joan of Arc, in a new play by 
Mr. Tom Taylor. 





An example of the orchestra in church music was 
lately given by the Archbishop of York, who con- 
secrated Arksey Church to the psalmody of a militia 
band in lieu of an organ. Report says that the 
effect of the brass was thoroughly satisfactory. 





Florence, the comedian, has returned to America 
from England, with a lot of new plays. One of 
them which is described as a sensation in London 
just now, we are told he will bring out in the 
autumn. No doubt Mr. Florence appropriated these 
plays by his happy knack of ‘‘ memorising.” 





A contemporary states that Mr. Charles Reade 
is in treaty for a play to be produced at the Holborn, 
and that at the new subterranean theatre in the 
Strand, minstrelsy is to be in the ascendant, while 
yet another piece by Mr. Halliday is expected to 
continue the successes of Mr. Liston’s Olympic 
management, 





| 
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The new season of the Gaiety Theatre commences | 
on the 22nd inst. In the course of the season 
we are promised operas, extravaganzas, and bur- | 
lesques, which will be supported by Messrs. Santley, 
Cumming, Stoyle, A. Cook, Haigh, &c. Mesdames 
Julia Matthews, Florence Lancia, C. Loseby, E. 
Farren, N. and H. Harris, &c. 











The following is the last bon mot from Paris :—A | 
dramatic author accosts a critic, who had written a | 
severe notice on the former's play, in the following 
terms :—‘‘ Vous éreintez ma piéce, et vous ne seriez 
seulement pas capable d’en ¢crire une sctne.”— 
‘*Pardon, cher monsieur, mais pourtant 4 la cour} 
d’assises, le juré qui condamne n'est pas précis¢ment | 
forcé d’avoir commis le crime.” 





One hundred dollars’ licence is now required for | 
dramatic performance in the State of Wisconsin, as | 
will be seen by perusing the following copy of the | 
Act of the State Legislature:—‘* Every owner, | 
Manager. or agent of any caravan, circus or mena- | 
gerie, before he shall be allowed to exhibit the same 
in this State, shall procure a State licence as a | 
public showman, in the manner hereinbefore pro- 
provided for hawkers and pedlars, and shall pay into 
the State Treasury therefore the sum of one hundred 
dollars. 

The Choir quotes some extraordinary queries 
which were addressed to a country musician on the 
occasion of his candidature of a vacant organist ap- 
pointment. Not satisfied with making tender 
inquiries as to age and sex, he was further in- 
terrogated as to his being married or single, and 
was desired to give particulars as to his encumbrances 
in the shape of children. His musical capabilities 
were of course to be of the highest, and his attend- 
ance was required in the week as well as on 
Sunday; and as a reward for giving satisfaction on 
these numerous points, the salary offered was—£25 
per annum. 





The portrait of Charles Dickens, at the age of 43, 
painted by Ary Scheffer in 1855, has recently been 
purchased for the National Portrait Gallery, the 
price paid for it being less than one-half that which 
the Maclise picture realized at Christie's on the 9th 
of last month. It is half length, of life size, the 
hands are joined, and the head is looking away to 
the right. The shadows are broad, and the pigment 
is spread very thinly over the canvas. The picture 
bears the artist's mame and the date. It was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in the year after 
that in which it was painted. As might be 
expected, it contrasts strikingly with the two 
other well-known portraits by Maclise and Frith. 





On the Continent war and the dread of war has 
had the effect of draining the theatres of their men. 
Paris of course suffers—the large musical houses 
the most. The Opéra has lost the tenor Bosquin, 
the basso David, the baritones Maurel and Devoyod. 
The Opéra Comique has lost Capoul, Leroy, 
Emmanuel, Gailhard, Bernard, Miral, and a number 
of the band, all called to serve in the army. A 
company endeavoured to be formed by M. Calabresi 
for New Orleans has been decimated. The Hague 
has had to postpone the opening of the theatre, 
consequent upon a summons which has carried off 
a number of singers, among them the baritone 
Lassalle and the bassi Echitto and Justin Boyer, 
At Brussels the adjournment seems general. 





The Queen of Prussia has forwarded two gold 
medals to Coblence, to be handed over to the author 
and the composer of the song of the ‘‘ Guard on the 
Rhine,” which has become the great war song on 
the German side. Almost more popular with the 
German soldiers is now a satirical song at the 
expense of Mr. Chassepot, which was brought out 
by Kladderadatsch, the Berlin Punch. But this is 
not fit to be rewarded by the Queen. It goes to 
Kiicken’s gay tune, “The Little Recruit.” Klad- 
deradatsch has travestied it, and, adorned with the 
refrain 

Give it them on the Chassepot, 
On the Chassepot—pot—pot, 
it is dinned into Prussian ears everywhere. 


The Italian boys in Paris have composed a new 
song for the occasion, which is curious. It com- 
mences with— 

Le roud (roi) dé Pruss’ 
Mang des macaroni, 
Ma sera mangiato 
Per monsiou Chassipot. 
Viva V'Italia. 
Another topical song popular with the Parisians 
refers to the gendarmes, and has the following 
absurd refrain :— 
Dans la Gendarmerie, 
Quand un gendarme rit 
Tous les gendarmes rient, 
Dans la Gendarmerie. 
Under such circumstances, the unanimity of the 
military is very striking. 





The French art journals are in a despondent way. 
So many singers and journalists have been drafted 
into the army and sent to what is courteously termed 
‘the frontier,” that there are few left to write in 
Paris and nothing to chronicle. Under these cireum- 
stances some of the journals suspend publication. 
The Comédie says ‘“ Les evénements nous 
foudroyent,” and announces itself as of the opinion 
of L’Art Musical, which states its condition thus: 
* We can haye little to say on the subjects which 
form the speciality of our journal. The only song 
which it is permitted for us to hear now-a-days is 
that which will inspire the élan of all Frenchmen to 
go and fight the enemy— Aux armes, citoyens, formez 
vos bataillons!’ Let the news of a victory come and 
the joy of revenge will then put us in a position to 
resume our publication.” With this view La 
Comédie agrees, and subsides, after eight years of 
existence. 





An important theatrical decision was recently 
made in a case involving several points of interest 
in one of the San Francisco courts. Harry Beckett, 
late a member of the Lydia Thompson Troupe, sued 
the Manager of the troupe, Alex. Henderson, for 150 
dollars, being the amount of his last week’s salary 
while playing with the troupe at Niblo’s Garden, 
N.Y., in May last. Evidence being furnished that 
Mr. Beckett had addressed the audience in a most 
improper manner, and also that he had invited a 
large number of personal friends to act as a claque 
for him, and interrupt the performance by calling 
him out, &c., on the occasion of his last appearance 
at the above-named place of amusement, the com- 
plaint was at once dismissed, the Judge deciding 
that the comedian was bound to observe all the 
rules under which he was engaged, and by a 
violation of them all claims of salary were at once 
forfeited. 





The management of the Olympic Theatre have for 
unknown (perhaps bellicose) reasons been stimulated 
to advertise in French and German, with the 
following fatal results :— 

LYMPIQUE THEATRE.—Tous les soirs, a 
huit heures moins un quart, LITTLE EM’LY, fondé 
sur ‘ David Copperfield,” par Charles Dickens. A dix heures 


moins un quart, UNDINE, légende allemande. Grands effets 
de mise en scéne. 


LYMPISCHES THEATER.—Jedes Abend, um 

} auf 8 Uhr, DIE KLEINE EMILIA, nach Charles 
Dickens volksthiimliche Novelle “‘ David Copperfield.” Um } 
auf 10 Uhr, die Deutsche Legende, UNDINE. Grosser 
scenerischer Effect. 


This is very comic. By this time, however, the 
management have probably found out that 
“Olympique Théitre” is a very awkward rendering 
of the name of the house; that Abend cannot be 
wedded to a neuter adjective; that ‘‘ nach Charles 
Dickens volksthiimliche Novelle” is all wrong 
together ; that ‘um } auf 10 Uhr’ does not mean 
a quarter to ten but a quarter past nine; and that 
‘“‘grosser scenerischer Effect” might just as well 
have been written in English. 








On the occasion of Mr. Walter Montgomery's 
engagement at Virginia City in the State of Cali- 
fornia, a desperate attempt was made to mount 
“ Hamlet.” The result is curiously described by 
Mr. Montgomery, He says:—‘t How I managed to 
get through the play at all is a mystery to me; and 
when I look back upon the exertions of the gallant 








company on the same occasion, my admiration knows 





no bounds. That good fellow, John Raymond, 


played three characters, viz., the Soldier, the Actor, 
and the Grave-digger, and played them admirably. 
William Mestayer transformed himself from a stately 
ghost to an elegant Osric, whilst Polonius (W. H. 
Sedley Smith), returned to earth and presided at 
the funeral of his daughter as the exemplary 
ecclesiastic. Other able members of the company 
doubled up in the most unexpected places, under 
different disguises, of course to my comfort and to 
the intense admiration of one little screaming 
urchin, who lounged over the floats, and a beggarly 
account of empty boxes aloft. I will not weary you 
with other details of my wretchedness at Virginia, 
or my joy at bidding farewell for ever to a place which 
I must henceforth designate in my chronicles, Mount 
Despair. 


The writer of “Our Monthly Gossip” in the 
August nuinber of Lippincott’s Magazine thus dis- 
courses on the comparative merit of the two-world 
prime donne, Patti and Nilsson. The climax of the 
comparison is certainly novel, and we think removes 
it from the charge proverbially attendant upon all 
comparisons :— 


“Tt is hard to imagine anything more exquisite 
than that wondrous voice, of the lovely Swede, 
whose liquid purity and crystal clearness reminds 
the hearer of the fountain of molten diamonds 
celebrated in Eastern fable. Nilsson has been 
reproached with a want of dramatic fervour, and it 
is true that her voice is of too celestial a quality to 
adapt itself readily to the accents of earthly 
passion: but the innocence of Marguerite and 
the sublime devotion of Alice have never found a 
more perfect interpreter. In the latter réle (in 
‘ Robert le Diable’) she is the embodiment of a 
guardian angel. Patti has changed wonderfully 
little since the days when New York first went wild 
over the marvellous little singer. The rosebud has 
bloomed into a rose, that is all. Beauty and voice 
have alike developed into fuller perfection, and are 
alike unchanged in every other respect. She is still 
the dark-eyed, winsome damsel of pre-secession 
days, and her voice still possesses that exquisite, 
bird-like carol which distinguishes her notes from 
any songtress I have ever heard. Patti reminds one 
of ‘the lark that at heaven's gate sings,’ but the 
voice of Nilsson seems a strain from the other side 
of the gate.” 


—_—_—_—_—- 


The naturalists often make large demands upon 
our credulity. Here is a wonderful story vouched 
for in ‘*‘ Wonders of Animal Instinct :"— 


‘““A young Burman lord had married a second 
time. On the morrow of the wedding-day, 
in the morning, the new bride, surrounded 
by a swarm of followers, wished to take the air 
under the verandah, a kind of covered gallery 
which reaches round the dwellings of persons 
of rank. The favourite elephant of the master— 
that which the young lord usually rode—was walking 
at this instant, under the care of the keeper, in a 
palisaded enclosure, in the centre of which the 
habitation was situated. Having noticed the 
presence of women, what did the creature do? He 
approached the verandah, leant delicately against a 
barrier of bamboos which enclosed a pleasure garden, 
picked the most beautiful, the freshest, and most 
delicate flower, with the finger of his trunk, then 
shook his ears, gave an expressive cry, and showed 
significant attention in his gentle eyes: after which, 
raising his head and trank gracefully, he lifted the 
flower to the level of the balustrade. One of the 
women stretched out her hand; the elephant drew 
back his trunk. The same movement being renewed 
several times, the master then wished to take the 
flower; the elephant did not now draw back his 
trunk but he did not let go the flower. Upon 
this the queen of the féte advanced her hand trem- 
blingly, and the extempore courtier then gave her 
his offering gallantly. 


It is a pity that so intelligent an Elephant should 
waste its great gifts in Burmah. He might be very 
useful to opera-managers, who could utilise him in 
the offering of bouquets to prime donre. His evident 


strength, taste, and enthusiasm also qualify him to 
lead the claque. 





‘“‘The croaking raven doth bellow for revenge.” 
Another literary hoax has been tried upon the 
patient public. This time the authorship of “ The 
Raven” is called in question, A person named 
Shaver has addressed a letter, from Burlington, 
N. J., to @ person named Macon (who proceeds to 
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make out of it all he ean), in New Orleans; and a! 
portion of this letter las been published in the 
New Orleans J'imes. Shaver states, in substaace, 
named Tompkins, in Bnrling- 
ton, N. J., has a lot of old papers in his possession, 
which formerly belonged to the library of ** Mahlon 
Dickerson, an American statesman,” and which 
were dug ont of ‘“‘an old barn,” “in one of the 
villages of New Jersey.” Shaver proceeds to state 
that, among these papers, which he examined, he 
found a letter addressed by Edgar Allan Poe to Mr. 
Daniels, of Philadelphia, dated September 29, 1849, 
in which Poe acknowledges that ‘The Raven” 
was written by a Mr. Samnel Fenwick. And the 
poet is, furthermore, represented as having written 
that Fenwick sent him the MS. of ‘The Raven” for 
revision; that Fenwick then died; that he, Poe, 
kept the MS., got drunk, published it as his own, 
not knowing what he did, and afterwards kept the 
secret. Upon all which we 


that a person 


simply remark that 
either Shaver is the most impudent of impostors or 
the most shallow of gulls; and that the people who 
want to wrest away the bit of laurel from the brows 
of the dead poet will have to invent a much better | 
story than this. 


The cireumstanees under which } 
Poe wrote and published “The Raven " are per- 


fectly well known; and so are the circumstances 
under which, of late days, charges of literary fraud 
are trumped up by the most contemptible of all | 
charlatans. | 


The high pressure rage for the ‘* Marseillaise ” in | 
Paris has already abated, and is succeeded by stolid 
indifference. A correspondent relates how the 
other night he heard it sung at two different places 
of public entertainment with all the pomp and | 
circumstance which good singing, good acting, good | 
music, and abundant banners and supernumeraries 
could give to it, and it fell as flutly as a bad sermon. 
In the first instance there were three singers on the 
stage, the chief of whom was dressed as one of the 
soldiers of the Revolution of 93, cocked hat, red 
lappels, and complete. He waved a 
tricolour banner, and sang, and knelt, and invoked 
with admirable enthusiasm. 





sword 


His companions, one 
in the uniform of a Chasseur de Vincennes, and the 
other a youth in the Garde Mobile dress of to-day, 
also waved tricoloured flags, and knelt, and made 
the solemnly patriotic appeals which three short 
weeks ago stirred the average Frenchman into 
frenzy. But it was like whipping a dead horse. 
The audience seemed dead or stunned, and sipped 
their liquor calmly or chatted in under tones, as if 
they thought the great national song were mal- 
apropos, or as if they had not the heart to join in it 
under present circumstances. This was at the Café 
des Ambassadeurs in the Champs Elysces, where 
the ‘‘ Marseillaise” is put forward as one of the 
attractions of the evening, the hour at which it is 
sung advertised beforehand, and the people sup- 
posed to flock to hear it with all their might. The 
Alcazar d@’Eté is but a stone’s throw from it, and 
gives its version of the ‘* Marseillaise ’ with even 
greater elaboration. There are some fifty singers on 
the stage, men dressed in most revolutionary blouses 
and armed with guns and bayonets, women dressed 
as street lads waving tricoloured banners, and 
women as patriotic heroines with not much dress to 
speak of. These joined in the great chorus, and 
tried hard to stir the hearts of their auditors. All 
in vain. The seats at each place were only a 
fourth filled and the people occupying them seemed 
half asleep. One stout gentleman essayed to lead a 
chorus, but the attempt was a failure, and as he 
subsided into hiccups before the song was over his 
enthusiasm was neither effective nor contagious, 





A YEARLY CALENDAR OF ANTHEMS. 





Previous to the time of Edward the Sixth, in 
days anterior to the reformation of office and 
ritual books, the Anthem for the choir was as 
fixed and certain for the day as any other portion 
of the service. It stood as a distinctive part of 
the rite, offive, or ceremony, and contributed it: 
aid to the explanation or illustration of the day's 
commemoration, proper, peculiar, or otherwise. 


| will be seen that the Anthem, as a rule, is some 
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Whether our Tudor Renovators of Missals, 
Introits, Tracts, Sequences, and Antiphonariums, 
intended by their terse direction, ‘* In Quires and 
places where they sing, here followeth the An- 
them,” to indicate that the order of Anthems was 
to be followed as in olden days, is now a matter 
of no moment, for during the last two hundred 
and fifty years, at least, the rubric has either 
meant nothing at all, or it has been applied in 
any way the discretion of ministers, precentors, 
canons in residence, organists, cr ehoirmen may 
have suggested. Certain texts from Scripture, 
illustrating the festivals proper, have maintained 
their position; but, looking at the catalogue of 
anthems used in any cathedral or choir church, it 


pet piece of vocal music, foisted into the service 
of the day, not so much concentrating the pith 
and substance of the day’s teaching, as offering a 
sweet opportunity for the display of the choir, 
and the delectation of the musical amateurs in 
the congregation. 'The discretion of the canonin | 
residence, or the precentor, was oftentimes out of | 
the question, for the difficulty was not what 
ought to be sung as true service, s0 much as what | 
ean be done with the choir such as it is to-day. 
Hence the performance in season and out of | 
season of favourite selections from Scripture, | 
indiscriminately adapted, and not infrequently | 
against ecclesiastical order, and in grating con- | 
trast to the words of the anthem in the anti- | 
phonarium of pre-Reformation days. 





The recently proposed alteration of the Table 
of Lessons, familiar to the English nation for 
more than three hundred years, and the proposi- 
tion to make legal a new Calendar or Lectionary, 
has led to a study of the old church law as to the 
formation of a task of lessons or extracts from the 
Bible for the day’s service, and this study, asa 
matter of course, if not necessity, embraced the 
consideration of the law of the anthem, for it 
seems the anthem is so essentially woven with the 
lessons of the day, the epistle, and the gospel— 
that it is impossible to avoid the sense of its pre- 
sence or its great use and aptness in enforcing the 
historical and ethical teachings of its forerunners | 
in the service. The table of anthems for the 
Sundays, seasons, and holy days unfolds, in the 
concentration of two or three verses, the full 
significance and teachings of thé pr per lessons 
for the day. That which the eye and the ear 
have taken in from the lecturer and lectern is 
transferred to the organ and the choir, and the 
heart and the imagination are now to be more} 
directly appealed to, and the high fact or the deep | 
moral, to be the more strongly impressed. | 

The Bill before Parliament for making the) 
proposed new Lectionary imperative upon the | 
clergy and congregation of the Established Church 
has been shunted for the present. It appears 
that the framers of the proposed new Calendar had 
set to work upon purely esthetic and fanciful 
principles. It was not so much the work ofa 
body ora clique, as the result of a committee of 
kind feelings and good sentiments, welding 
together a series of chapters containing what 











was thought to be effective points for the popular | 


mind. There appeared to be little consideration 
for the traditions of three hundred years, and no | 
large view of the length, breadth, and occasional | 
intricacy of the Calendar for the year which should 
include the subtle wisdom and practical bearing | 
of the old church formula; and if anything could 
be worse than these things there was the estab- 
lishment of a second evensong service in which 
the second lesson was left, like the Anthem, to 
the option of the minister. In this new service 
option, not order, was to be the rule; discretion, 
not obedience. The merits and demerits of the 
proposed new Lectionary have been ably and 
acutely discussed by that learned and accomplished 
ritualist, the Rev. W.J. Blew, in a letter addressed 
to Dr. McKenzie, the Bishop Suffragan of Notting- 
ham. It would be wide of our mark to enter upon 
the doings of the Royal Commissioners, but we 





refer to this clever and interesting brochure by Mr. 


Blew as condensing in a few lines the rules for 
making a new Lectionary, and, at the same 


time, a new Calendw of Anthems for the 


Festivals and Ferials of the entire year. The ‘ 


advice Mr. Blew gives, after pointing out in a 
way utterly unanswerable the serious objections 
to the suggested new Table, is simply this—Do 
you wish to amend? Don’t trust to yourselves, 
but go to Salisbury and York in the first instance, 
then to the old books of Milan ard Toledo. If 
anything more be wanted for the digesting of 
Lectionary and Anthem, consult the writings of 
tobinet, Foignard, Lebrun, Desmarettes, and 
those who followed in the wake of these canonists 
—mighty in the Scriptures and their appliances to 
Church offices. It seems these learned men turned 
their special attention to the consideration of the 
Calendar, of Lectionary, and Anthem, and with 
them the Anthem always comes out weightily and 
well, 

The Anthem gives the great point to the service; 


‘it pats its finger, as it were, down upon those 


words or verses which form the gist of the whole 
matter just read. It brings the substance of the 
Scriptural teaching of the day home to men’s 
minds, and this without innovation or intrusion, 
without changing or re-sbaping. In the opinion 
of Mr. Blew there should be no new Table of 
Lessons without its accompanying new Calendar 
of Anthems. There need be no difficulty, he says, 
in providing music for the new Calendar. He 


| thinks there are great stores of English Church 


music, Anthems of all sorts and sizes, on all themes 
and subjects, which only need moulding, adapting, 
resetting, and re-urranging, to be everything that 
could be desired. And as to the moulders and 
arrangers, he remarks, there are plenty of them-— 
great artists in their line—many of whom would 
be happy to second the efforts of the Commis- 
sioners in promoting the edification of the Church, 
while at the same time they would help to swell 
her note of praise. And, like a staunch Church- 
musician as he is, ke concludes his remarks on the 
proposed establishment of a new Calendar of 
Anthems by observing, ‘‘I believe these little 
musical chapters would teach as truly as the longer 
lessons of the Lectionary.” 

A Calendar of Anthems laid out on the true 
cburch principle and addressed to the popular 
mind would open an entire new field to our present 
unattached arn.y of composers. It would be the 
eagles over the carcase; and many an an- 
them-book would be got out in hot haste to 
the dismay, or it may be the delight of an 
anxious and confiding public. The estab- 
lishment of a second evening service, the intro- 
duction of the short Introit in the early 
celebration of the Holy Communion Office and a 
longer and more elaborate one for that at mid- 
day, taking in Festivals, Ferials, and seasons— 
must include from two hundred and fifty, to 
three hundred distinct compositions, We read of 
Sebastian Bach, dying and leaving behind him a 
hundred volumes of choir-music for the Festivals 
and Ferials of the year; of Orlando di Lasso and 
his eight hundred Masses, not to mention his 
almost innumerable compositions for church 
need; of Alessandro Searlatti, of Pales- 
trina, Gabrieli, and their fellows, each 
composing a mass of church service music 
which in these pigmy days appears incredible and 
without motive or point. The old church rule, 
for the marriage of Lesson and Anthem shows us 
that these great masters of by-gone days did not 
work without motive or point; and if our living 
chief musicians cannot excel them in geuius and 
learning, they may at least strive to approach 
them in industry and devotion. 








A CURIOUS LIKENESS. 





It was a pity that the correspondent who 
discovered in a Berlin street tune a cousin-german 
to “God bless the Prince of Wales” did not find 
out the name of the song. It would have been 
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interesting (unless the writer’s ear deceived him) 
to have added another member to that curious 
family of national anthems which so resemble 
each other. Indeed this resemblance—as far 
removed as possible from the suspicion of 
collusion on the part of the composers—is 
sometimes so striking as to astound people 
not accustomed to reflect how often coincidences 
are repeated. An instance offers itself 
in the opening of the Chant du Départ, 
the national song which all France has lately 
been singing. This composition was a companion 
hymn to the “‘ Marseillaise,” and has, ever since the 
time of the Revolution, accompanied every 
national exhibition of excitement in France. 
Thus it opens :— 
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“And what is this?’’ asks the hearer, for the 
moment bewildered by a familiar strain. Well, 
the first four bars of the Chant du Départ are 
simply the first four bars of an old English 
favourite made glorious by its subject and by the 
singing of Braham. 
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A grim smile at once arises at the thought of that 
Gallie sangfroid which can appropriate an English 
tune commemorative of a French defeat, and work 
it up into a French song of glorification. Unfor- 
tunately, however, for this humorous view, the 
Chant du Départ was composed by Méhul in 1794, 
whereas the death of Nelson occurred in 1805. The 
first date is fixed by the fact that Chénier’s verses 
were sung at acommemoration of the taking of 
the Bastile on the 1lth June. So that the 
Frenchman has undoubted priority in this tune, 
though it is not alleged that the Englishman stole 
his idea. What is however certain, is that the 
Frenchman could not possibly have stolen his. 

We are now told that the “ Marseillaise”’ is a 
German tune: a statement improbable from 
the very internal evidence of the air itself. 
The style of it is wholly French. Supposing that 
its base was a German anthem, so extensive an 
alteration of all the German characteristics would 
be necessary as to naturalise it completely—to 
leave nothing German about it. And to do this 
would have been harder than to write an original 
tune. That folksongs do occasionally coincide in 
a startling manner is proved by the above in- 
stance of the ‘Song of Departure” and the 
‘‘ Death of Nelson.” All such coincidences, how- 
ever, are curious rather than convincing. There 
is nothing easier than to track out resem- 
blances in tunes naturally dissimilar; for the 
ear is a faithful memoriser, and readily de- 
tects in an air the likeness to something heard 
before. But considering the limits of the scale, 
and how every combination of eight is ter- 
minable; considering also how coincidences con- 
front us all through life, the wonder is, not 
that musical coincidences are so many but that 
they are so few. 








POLYTECHNIC REFORM. 





A grave danger menaces the Polytechnic In- 
stitution. That venerable building, as all the 
world knows, was established to coax the infant 
mind into the way it does not want to go—the 
thorny path of education, nade flowery for the 
nonce. Also to convey instruction, in the shape 





of a sugar-plum, down the throat of adolescence. 
Young men and maidens, old men and children, 
were to be inducted (under the belief that they 
were amusing themselves), into the mysteries of 
Leyden jars, infantile steam-engines and baby- 
boilers, glass-blowing, animal existence peculiar 
to the equator, and animal existence peculiar 
to the poles, sun-spots and moonshine, acoustical 
vibration and several other hums. ‘To lighten 
the mind depressed with al! this amount of science, 
occasional adjournments were permitted into a 
dark room, where that frivolous person Mr. 
George Buckland made puns and sang comic 
songs, while magic-lantern scenes were exhibited, 
of a nature we must say not calculated to keep up 
the dignity and solemnity of Popular Education. 
How that frivolous person Mr. George Buckland 
was ever tolerated by the tutors of the public 
intellect, we could never make out. And the sad 
thing about it was that visitors who yawned over 
the Leyden jars and pulleys, absolutely cheered 
up and smiled at the levity of Mr. Buckland. 

There was Professor Pepper, with the everlast- 
ing optical illusion of ghosts. But after eight or 
ten years of witnessing reflections upon a sheet of 
plate glass, startling as the illusion was at 
first, even this novelty began to pall; and the 
result is beginning to leave the Polytechnic 
at a discount. Their dividend is now two and 
a half per cent., and shareholders have com- 
menced to grumble. The speculative among 
them, who think more of dividends than of science, 
propose to alter the character of the place, and 
increase its frivolous attractions and strengthen 
the hand of insowciant Mr. Buckland. They have 
even ventured upon operetta and farce, which one 
of the sterner spirits, Mr. Weyland, very properly 
designates “ silly stuff” anda “low-class dramatic 
entertainment.” That degrader of taste, Miss 
Virginia Gabriel, who never teaches anything 
about the solar system in her operas, has been 
admitted into the solemn fane; anid that irre- 
sponsible trifler, Mr. German Reed, who is 
absolutely believed to despise old red sandstone, 
is pointed to as an example of what might be 
done, as though his low-class dramatic entertain- 
ment ever sent away the audience wiser and 
better men! Alas for the traditions of the 
Polytechnic! It has come then to this. The 
unthinking crowds of London won’t have instruc- 
tive amusement at any price. The indifference 
which left the Colosseum high and stranded now 
threatens the temple of science in Regent Street. 
They cry out to be amused with barren singing 
and acting, with Buckland’s jokes and comic 
narrations. Even Professor Pepper gives up the 
Ghost, and supports the German Reed notioa. 
What may we look for? Pepper appearing “in 
character,” doing a Woodin-like series of trans- 
formation ; Buckland figuring @ la John Parry ; 
Stokes on memory devoting his enormous retentive 
faculties to the committing of a part to heart; 
the man of the diving bell singing ‘“‘Up in a 
balloon”; and the glass-blower posturing upon a 
pyramid of decanters? Isitcoming tothis? Well 
may Mr. Weyland deplore such an issue for an 
“institution started for educational purposes.” 
It is heart-rending to think of. 

And we—impelled by the impulse of the age— 
are bound to agree to the proposed change. 
Shunt all the dreary apparatus, we say; or keep 
it subordinate. If some people can contemplate 
with satisfaction mechanical models which may be 
seen in completer condition and greater variety 
at South Kensington, keep a corner for the gobe- 
mouches ; but make the bulk of the entertainment 
something which can appeal to intelligent youths 
and adults as well as to babes and sucklings. 
Give them cheerful operetta, good singing, 
humorous farce. Clear away the stale buns and 
mouldy biscuits, and substitute refreshments 
cooked yesterday for those cooked last year. 
Sweep off the stereoscopic views and linen-stamps 
and china-cement which are mere shop-wares and 
belong to no educational scheme and are not even 
amusing. Give Mr. Buckland his swing, for he 


| 
has been the chief light of your dreary cave. And 


so fashion an entertainment (as mixed as you 

| will) which shall not only bring in more shillings 
at the door but shali leave a visitor inclined to 
| pay another shilling in future, instead of, as now, 
| issuing from your portals in utter despondency. 








MR. HULLAH’S LOGIC. 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Str,—In the Musical Times of this month I find 
a review on a work by Mr. Hullah, entitled, “The 
Cultivation of the Speaking Voice.” Among the 
remarks the following passage, extracted from 
his work, is re-produced: ‘*‘ If I had that man’s 
voice’’’ (he says) ‘‘is an aspiration which has 
been expressed by many an instrumental per- 
former in respect to many a well-endowed but 
incomplete vocalist; the aspiration implying of 
course that having it he would then and there 
give expression through the coveted organ to 
such musical power as he knows himself to be 
possessed of. ‘The vocalist might as reasonably 
exclaim ‘Had I only that man’s fiddle.” He 
never does say so, because his wish could be 
easily gratified, and his skill in using his new 
possession tried—everybody knows with what 
result.” This view appears to be based on two 
false assumptions, viz., first, that the voice of 
every man is by nature incapable of being con- 
trolled by the possessor; second, that the control 
not given to man by nature can be acquired by 
tuition. This in the onset means nothing short 
of the cleverness of man being able to produce 
that which God had failed to produce, or at least 
to complete that which He had left unfinished, 
But let us examine this remarkable passage a 
little more closely; the gist is this: any instru- 
mental performer, and by instrumental per- 
former is meant one who does not perform on 
the voice, then any one such, who by a phenomenon 
found himself suddenly possessed of the voice of 
‘i well-endowed but incomplete vocalist,” would 
be as regards this new possession exactly in a 
similar situation to that vocalist, who, without 
having previously studied the violin, found he 
had “another man’s fiddle” placed in his hands. 
Now respecting any instrument capable of being 
bought, such for example as the violin or the piano, 
there are two distinct matters of consideration ; 
firstly, the attaining a perfect control over the ine 
strument, so that it may respond to the will; 
secondly, knowing how to will the best thing under 
the circumstances and the limitations of the instru- 
ment. Here at once we see that capacity and 
knowledge are the distinct things not necessarily 
combined, but which may exist collaterally or may 
be unequally distributed. And we recognise as a 
fact that in all such cases a master bas to traina 
pupil up to a control foreign to his nature, and 
this irrespective of natural talent or what 
psychologists would term hereditary deposit. In 
the voice it is different. God has given to all, 
montrosities excepted, beavtiful voices and com- 
plete control over such voices, and badness of 
voice is virtually a lost control, the extent of 
which loss is variable and is not dependent on the 
personal capacity of the vocalist; so that in the 
care of this instrument all a Master has to do is 
to train back to a control incidental to man’s 
nature. The voice is automatic and preconscious 
naturally, the manipulation of an instrument is 
only rendered habitual by conscious mental effort. 
But this is not all: the instrumentalist referred 
to, had an amount of knowledge, while the 
vocalist was ‘‘incomplete,’’—there is internal 
evidence in the sentence of this—so that what 
the speaker meant was that if he had the 
vocalist’s voice as it is, that is, with the same 


wise it would not be that singer's voice, he 
would “then and there give expression,” &c., 
because he knew he had eo mucb knowledge in 
excess of the vocalist’s ignorance. This is 





exactly what he would do, and any one but Mr. 


control as that possessed by the singer, other- - 
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Hullah must see that it isso. To put an analo- 
gous case: supposing a great painter by the 
force of circumstances lost in part the control 
over the motor nerves of his hand, or supposing, 
owing to excessive application, his eyes became 
dim, so that he could no longer produce results 
corresponding to his desire; here we should 
clearly recognise knowledge with perbaps a wish 
to continue to excel, but failure through deficiency 
in the powers necessary to carry that knowledge 
into practice. Now, supposing this man, seeing 
a bad, an ignorant painter, but one whose nature 
still responded to his will were to say, ‘ Oh if I 
had but that man’s hand, or that man’s eyes, I 
would then and there give expression through the 
coveted organs to that power, which I know I 
already possess!’” Would any one hesitate for a 
moment to believe that he spoke the truth, and 
that having these capacities he would at once 
both fulfil his desire and make good his statement 
by a practical proof? No! Nor can any one 
doubt but that Mr. Hullah has committed him- 
self by a statement totally in opposition to the 
actual fact of the case. 

It may be thought by some that I am depre- 
ciating tuition, but it is not so; I am only 
endeavouring to place it on its proper footing. 
Voices must be trained; because so long as 
language exists, distorted and unnatural pro- 
ductions will necessarily ensue, and will require 
on the part of masters a knowledge of nature, in 
order to suggest a corresponding remedy; but so 
long as men accredit themselves with a capacity 
to improve (?) nature’s laws—and that the ma- 
jority do so a cursory glance at any tutor will 
suffice to show—they will always advance false 
statements and erroneous doctrine.—I am, Sir, 
yours truly, CuarLes Lunn. 

Edgbaston, August 12th, 1870. 





THE RELATIONS OF POETRY AND 
MUSIC. 





One of Wagner's favourite theories—namely, that 
Poetry is the generating, Music the parturient 
principle—is subtly and justly discussed in Dwight’s 
Journal of Music—a sheet which has devoted a good 
deal of attention to Wagner. We quote a portion 
of our contemporary’s remarks. He says: 

‘*We attempted years ago to give our readers an 
outline of Wagner's theory of operatic composition, 
as developed in the three volumes of his book, 
entitled “Opera and Drama.” We stated his 
fundamental criticism upon the Opera as hitherto 
existing: to wit, that the mistake has lain in the 
endeavour to construct it on the basis of absolute 
music, making music the end instead of the means ; 
whereas the only true lyric drama, hitherto never 
realized, can spring only from the marriage of 
poetry and music. In his own operas, his ** 7ann- 
hiuser" and “ Lohengrin,” he thinks to have 
emancipated the poet from that completely menial 
relation in which he has stood to the musician, 
merely furnishing the latter with some slight 
verbal text for the forms in which he chooses to 
compose, as recitative, arias, ensembles, chorus, 
ballet, &e.—and thus producing texts or libretti of 
the most empty, trivial character. Here is a double 
slavery ; the composer cuts his music to the fashion- 
able patterns required by the singers for the display 
of their voices and tours de force; while the poet 
writes to order for the composer. In the drama, 
according to Wagner, the music is nothing but the 
art of expressing the thoughts furnished by the 
poem. 

His whole thinking on the subject seems to have 
fallen under the control of an ingenious simile. He 
makes Poetry the masculine and Music the feminine 
element of expression. He denies to Music any 
power of independent production; and considers all 
the efforts of absolute, or purely instrumental, music 
as doomed to everlasting impotence, as so much 
barren yearning for delivery. This he thinks to be 
the characteristic of all our modern instrumental 
music, in symphony, and overture, and chamber 
music. Instrumental music exhausts itself in a 





vain struggle after definite expression. In confirma- 
tion of which criticism, he points to the Ninth 
Symphony of Beethoven, the last word of instru- 
mental music, from its genius par excellence. 
After striving jn vain for utterance through the 
orchestra, until the instruments themselves do all 
but speak in human recitative, he suddenly bursts 
the bonds and ealls in words, the ‘* Hymn to Joy” 
of Schiller. And that bold act, thinks Wagner, 
marks the transition from the music of the past to 
the music of the future, from music pure, and 
barren, to music in its true and fruitful function as 
eo-factor with Poetry in the living and perfect 
Druma. Music, according to him, can only bear, it 
cannot generate ; the generating power is extraneous 
to it, and resides only in the poet. 

We perhaps wrong his thought in this bald state- 
ment, divesting it of all that wealth of ingenious and 
happy illustration with which he develops it. But 
we believe we give the kernel of the thought. 
Richard Wagner is himself both poet and musician, 
alike an adeptat both arts; he has carefully prepared 
his own libretti; and it must be a satisfaction for 
once to have libretti which, when only read, amount 
to real poems. His practice, too, in this double cha- 
racter of poet-composer, may be better than his theory. 
Lohengrin and Tannhiiuser may be works of genius; 
—genius enough to save them from the consequences 
of the worst preconceived theory of composition. 
But we must say, this theory hardly chimes with 
musical experience. We do not think that any true 
music-lover, who has had personal experience of 
the power with which Beethoven's symphonies 
address the deeper instincts of the soul, would 
willingly exchange them for any amount of the 
best poetry skilfully set to recitative. We do 
not think it will be owned, by true music- 
lovers, that instruments have failed, in those 
instances, to convey some meaning; that those 
Adagios and Scherzos are not bond fide live creations, 
real deliveries of divine brain-children, or that they 
convey to you no adequate expression of the tone- 
artist’s inmost life and purpose. Nor is it at all 
true to history that instrumental or pure music ex- 
hausts itself in a vain effort and is on the decline. 
On the contrary, the age runs into instrumental 
music ; no music has such power over a community 
at all musically cultivated, as that in the grand or- 
chestral forms: and it is matter of almost universal 
experience, that as we grow more musical the love 
for instrumental music gains upon, sometimes out- 
lives, the love for vocal. Music may correspond to 
the feminine principle :—so far we do not quarrel 
with Wagner’s analogy. But what is the feminine 
principle in the soul? It is Feeling, Sentiment, as 
contrasted with the colder masculine principle of 
Intellect or Reason. Words are the language of the 
intellect, tones are the language of the heart. Love 
and Wisdom (no one disputes the axiom of the 
Swedish seer in this) are the feminine and masculine 
principle in the universe. But Love is first, before 
and deeper than Wisdom. And so the poet says: 

‘* Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought,” &e. 

It is this Feeling, this something deeper in us 
than words can utter, or than can ever take the 
definite forms of thought, that seeks its utterance 
in music as its only natural language. It is this 
that necessitates the art of music in the life of man. 
The symphonies of Mozart and Beethoven never 
had existed but for these experiences in human 
souls of something deeper, finer, more essential 
than words were ever framed to utter. Vague are 
they? But the very definiteness of words perverts 
their sense and puts their heavenly influence to 
flight. Why do our deeper moods love silence? 
Music is but the audible breath of such full silence. 
Hence there may be, there should be profound 
moral and spiritual culture in listening sympa- 
thetically to great instrumental music. You want 
no words; you do not ask a literal meaning; you 
enter into the spirit of it, which is somehow 
wondrously in harmony with deeper depths than 
you were perhaps aware of in your spirit. No, Herr 
Wagner! the great tone-poet does not need the 
word-poet to impregnate his creative genius, or to 
furnish him the wherewithal to express himself. 








Pure music is a very subtle, perfect medium of 
expression. Its fluid, universal language conveys 
the deep and universal sentiments, the sense of the 
Infinite, the spiritual part of us, in which we are all 
most deeply related to one another and to the source 
of all, as words with their limitations and dis- 
tinctions never can do. No human being, not even 
Coleridge, or Goethe, or Shakespeare, lives more 
fully revealed, expressed, communicated to mankind, 
than Beethoven, the meaning of whose life and 
character flowed almost wholly into instrumental 
music. 








Morton v. Marrnanp.—This was an action in the 
Marylebone County Court for three weeks’ wages by 
plaintiff, an actor, against defendant as joint Lessee 
of the Lyceum Theatre. On a former oceasion the 
case was postponed at the instance of Mr. Johnston, 
solicitor, to prove that the defendant was not joint 
Lessee of the Theatre. The case came before Mr, 
Cuff, Registrar of the Court, and was decided in 
favour of the plaintiff, by the defendant admitting 
his liability and paying two weeks’ salary into court, 
with the full amount of costs of this and the former 
trial. Mr. Michelmore was for plaintiff, 





The following “Card” appears in the Calcutta 
Exchange Gazette of May 18th, 1870 :—Music 
Lessons at the Learner’s Residence. On any of the 
Musical Instruments and in Singing, to be taught 
systematically, and so as to enable a beginner to 
finish his or her learning in 2 or 3 years on most of 
them, and on a few in 4 or 5 years, and to play on 
any of the Instruments, or to sing any music at 
sight in correct and perfect time and intonation 
without the aid of the Master or any one, and those 
who have taken lessons and have played and sung 
for several years, and can play and sing on!y from 
ear and practice, in half the time. Apply to Mr. J. 
C. Sarkies, care of the Printer. 








Hottoway's Pitts exercise most wonderful power in pro- 
moting appetite, improving digestion, regulating the bowels, and 
removing nervousvess and debility. The weakest wll take no 
harm from the use of this alterative and tonic medicine, but 
will gradually regain their health. The strongest will preserve 
themselves from the many of the mishaps into which their 
boasted strength and fearlessness of results often betray them. 
Long-suffering invalids may look towards this rectifying and re- 
vivifying medicine wiih a certain hope of having their maladies 
mitigated, it not removed, by its means. In short, for all ages, 
circumstances, and conditions, Holloway points out the treat- 
ment which is competent to check the progress of disorder in, 
and expel its seeds from, the human frame. 
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Just Published, price 4s. ; by post, 4s. 4d., 
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BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 
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As sung at All Saints ; 
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No. 1. 


Where’er you walk (Semele). 

Lord, remember David (So-| Angels ever bright and fair 
‘sarmes). (Theodora). 

Pious orgies (Judas Mac - to Thee each night and 
cabeeus). day (Theodora). 


No. 2. 
layeth the beams. | 


Holy, holy ! (Redemption). 





Tis liberty 
ome, ever smiling liberty. Happy fair. 


O liberty! 
No. 3. 
hall I on Mamre’sfertileplain. 


He was Eyes unto the Blind, 
O magnify the Lord. 


What's Sweeter than the new- 
blown Rose ? 
Wise Men flatt’ring. 


No. 4. 


Love in her Eyes, | Heart the seat of soft delight 
O Ruddier than the Cherry. | As when the dove, 
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“LA BONNE-BOUCHE,” 
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“BTOILE DE MA VIE.” 


BY 
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“CLEANSING FIRES,” 
WORDS BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


“FALLEN LEAVES,” 
WORDS BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


“TO AN. ABSENTEE,” 
WORDS BY TOM HOOD. 
MUSIC BY 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 
SACRED MUSIC. 


sd, 
Saint Cecilia. Gem of Sacred Melody in a Series of 
Eight books, arranged for the pianoforte by J. G. Call- 


cott: 
No.1, Containing Selections from Handel, Mendels- 
sohn, Haydn, Mozart, Gounod, Wallace, and 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Price ONE SHILLING each. 








(RA MER'S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the 
/ PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples 
and Exercises, and Lessunsa in the Principal Major and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 


( YRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale 
/ Passages, Kasy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &e., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 


(sR MER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little 
/ Fantasias progres-ive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected 
trom the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. 
cy MER'S FOURTH BOOK will contain 

/ “Reereations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 
and Sacred Works with a few short Exercises with special 
objects, 


YRAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various 


) Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 


ollowing Book, 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer, W.; 
and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


Oe AMER'S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
/ the simpler Works of tie Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 
will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
studies in Book 5. 


ty) VS SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 


posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
: J — Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
sennett, &e, 


\RAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 
‘ 4 from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 
orte. 


RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. 


School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 


big 4-4 ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 


Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


The Modern 


Yo... TWELFTH BOOK, consisting cf 


Cramer's celebrated Studies (continued). 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL 


IN PROGRES 
Price One Shilling each. 


Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 


COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


SIVE BOOKS, 





by -- VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 
J) Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 
the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 
Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in One and Two Parts. 
Useful for school and class teaching. 


c= MER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 

cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in ‘Two 
and Three Parte, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini 


He AMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing Exer- 
ciaes, Solfeggi, &e., carefully selected from the Works ot 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &c. &c. 

YRAMER’'S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
4 / Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 
tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 
Rubini, Schira, and other ceiebraced Italian Masters; also, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Compocers, 

(RAMER'S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 
( J and Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Sones and Ballads 
by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and 
Hatton. 


yg ets SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 


Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 
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NEW 


GRAND PIANOFORTE: 
COTTAGE D#SIGN. : 
(TRICHORD. CHECK ACTION.) 
ROSEWOOD, 70 Guineas. WALNUT, 75 Guineas, 


HE improvement has been attained by an altera- 
tion of the Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; hy 
the use of the ‘Stud ;” by the new Metallic Bridge; and by 
the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘‘ Table d'Harmonie,’ 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James's Magazine 
of Feb., 1869, in an able article on pianos in general, remarks :— 
“The tone is certainly very fine, and those who have no room 
in their houses for Grand Pianos would do well to try the new 
instrument.” The Leader of Jan 2 says :—*‘ We have inspected 
and can pronounce upon the merits of the ‘Stud’ Upright Piano- 
forte by Messrs, Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that you 
get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which takes 
up much less room, and is much less costly. Its intrinsic ad- 
vantages are mechanical. . . . The effects may be appreviated 
(even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness o1 
tone and susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says:—‘* Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone 
and touch, or that less definable quality of answering to the feel- 
ing of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
external finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Re- 
view of Feb. 20 says:—'‘The empire of the grand pianos is 
threatened. Messrs. Cramer & Co. have invented a new style 
of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new prin- 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorousiess, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade peculiar to the 
grand piano.” Pullie Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—‘* A new con- 
struction, patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a 
richness and ampiitude of vibration strongly resembling the 
grand piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for pro- 
ducing delivate nuances of expression, and general precisivn, 
this instrunent marks an important stage ia the process of 
pianoforte manufacture.” 








RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 


vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi | 
from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-3oprano, | 


| Contralto, Tenor, Baritone aud Bass Voices. 
RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 


vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 


Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Cresceutini, Paer, | 


and Pellegrini, and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo- 


Soprano and Baritone voices, by W V. Wallace and Henry | 


Smart. 


te ER’S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
J vations on the Art of Singing (concluded’, by Manuel 
Garcia. Grand Selection: Song by Beethoven, Duct by Mac- 
farren, and a Trio by Wallace. 
NRAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
J vanced Solfegei from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
Paer, and Pelegrini ; and a Selection fiom the works of Sir Henry 
Bishop. 
NRAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
J celebrated Trios from popular English Op-ras. 
\RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 
J Songs by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
\ David, Arditi, Levey. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer, W. ; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER'S HAR 


MONIUM BOOK. 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





Lonpoy: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Resanr Srreet, W. ; 
Anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street, 
3RIGuTON West Street. Drstis: Westmoreland Street 
3RELFAST: High Street. 





| May be had of Woon & Co., Edinburgh; and J. Moin Woon & 
Co., Glasgow. Mirsom & Son, Bath; Suita & Son, anD 
Hus & Son, Liverpool, and Birkenhead. 





gust PUBLISHED 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
(Post Free fer 25 Stamps, ) 


ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONOUR, 


QUARTET AND CHORUS. 


COMPOBED BY 
CO. KE. 


WILLING, 
ORGANIST OF BE FounDLInG, AND LATE OF ALL Satnts, 
MARGARET STREET. 

ARRANGED FROM “TUE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE 
WITH 
ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE., 


| 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 











YRAMER'S NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
} _—— 
Deux Impromptus pourle Piano. Composée par * a. 
Charles Hallé .......0006. ep sees conpennoeses 3 
Caanen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





h ARGUERITE. Mazurka. By T. M. Mupte. 


Price 38. 
Cuaaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
TELLA. Nocturne. 
K Cuawen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


| CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 


| (\H! THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 
| THFE. Written by B. S. Moxtcowzry. Music by 
| Fuzasetn Purtr. 2s. 6d. 

| Craner & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, ¥. 


yADED LEAVES. Words by L. H. F. pu 
Terngavx. Adapted from a melody of Paul Henrion by 
| W. C. Levey. 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Howard Paul. 38a. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


By T. M. Mupie. 3s. QPEAK TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 





h OSE BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. C. Lever. | i PEARL. A Souvenir. Words by L. H. F. 


1 Solo 4s, Duet 5s. 
Caaxan & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 


pu Teaasavx. Music by Bonpess. Price 3s. 
Bamsn & Co. Limited, 201 Regent-street, W. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


tHe BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 





GROVER AND BAKER. 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction GRATIS. 
Illustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 
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CRAMER’S VOCAL GE) 


PRICE 


SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 


POST FREE FOR SEVEN STAMPS. 





No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 
The Parting. The Plonghboy. 
Alive Gray. Be mine, dear Maid, 
Rock'd in the Cradle of the | Welcome me home. 
Deep. Cherry ripe! 
The Anchor's weighed. Long, long ago! 
The Thorn. Isle of Beauty. 
I'd be a Butterfly jeneath the Willow Tree. 
Where the Bee sitcks, Banks of Allan Water. 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 

When Johnny comes marching | Hark! I hear an Angel sing. 
home again, I'm lonely since my Brother 

The Mocking Bird. died. 

Beautiful Dreamer. Tramp, tramp. 

’Tis but a little faded Flower, | Nelly Ray. 

Watching for Pa. Rock me to sleep, Mother. 

Comme Ieane, Father ! Soug of the Sea-she!l. 

Mill May. Wait for the Waggon. 

Ecautitul Isle of the Sea. 


No. 3.—6 DUETS. 
Lassie, would ye love me? 


Sainted Mother, guide his 
Footsteps. 


Evening Bells. 

J knew a Bank, 

As it fell upon a Day, 
Phe Exile of Krin. 


No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE. 
Annie, dear, good bye. Alice. 
The convent cell, The rose that opes at morn. 
Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. | A lowly youth. 
Mary, don't forget me. The dawn is breaking o’er us. 
When Morning's light is break- | Come, smile again. 

ing. Norah, Darling! don’t believe 
Bonnie Kate. them. 


No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 
The Dove of the Ark, Ev'ry Day will I give thanks. 
Tiymn of Eve. Ere Infancy’s Bud. 
David Singing before Saul. The World of Changes. 
Author of Good. O Lord, we trust in Thee. 
Gratitu‘e, Light and Life dejected 
Bethlehem. Languish. 
Lamb of the Father. 


No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 
When forced from dear Hebe. | There the silver'd waters roam. 
Pray, Goody. In Infancy. 

Water parted from the Sea. Just like love is yonder 
Is there a heart that never rose. 
loved. There was a jolly Miller. 
The Vicar of Bray. Love is but an April day. 
Oh say not woman’s heart is | Ere around the huge oak, 
bought. 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT 

Weary flowers their buds are | My life is but a summer day. 

closing. "Tis sweet to think. 
Hark ! the lark. Dear mother, do not chide me. 
Thine is my heart. A Warrior I am. 
Weep not for friends departed. | The Tear. 
Who is Sylvia? Smooth is the moonlit sea. 
Ave Maria. 


No. 8 —15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Come where my love lies | Gentle Annie. 

dreaming. Gone are the Days. 
Hard Times, come again mo | Lottie in the Lane, 

more. Ring de Banjo. 
Annie Lisle Forget and forgive. 
Footsteps on the Statrs, Maggie by my side. 
Nelly was a Lady, Good News from Home, 
Beautiful Star. The Sunny Side the Way. 
Ulalie. 





No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 
The Gipsy’ ‘3s Some — “ Jessy | In that Devotion—“ Matilda.” 
Le Maid of the Silv’ry Mail—‘‘ The 
River Sprite.” 
My Bud of May—“‘She Stoops 
to Conquer.” 


ea. 
Only a Ribbon —“ The Sleep- 
ing Queen.” 
Gone is tho Calmness from 
my heart—“ Matilda.” Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 
Keep thy He: art foc me—“ Rose | _ “‘ Panchinello,” 
of Castille.” I've Watched him—‘“ Hel- 
He'll mi-s me—“ She Stoops]. vellyn.”. 
to Conquer.” When the Elves at Dawn do 
For Her Sweet Sake—“ The pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 
Bride of Sung.” 


No. 10.—NAYDN’S CARSORETS. —Ilst Set. 
The Mermaid’s Song. Des] 


Fecollection. Far = this throbbing Bosom. 
My Mother bids me bind my | Fidelity. 
Hair. 


No. 11.—lIAYDN’S CANZONETS.—2np Set. 
Sailor’s Song. She never Told her Love. 

The Wanderer Why Asks my Fair One? 
Sympathy. Content. 


No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTREL’S SONGS. 


Jenny June. Ah, never deem my Love can 
I'd choexe to be a Daisy. change. 
My Mem’ry turns with Fond- | Jeannie Lee. 








ness back, Old Jeasy. 
ob think n>t Love is light as — up for Uncle Sam, my 
Fame. ys! 
The Litt!o One that died, Julietta Bell. 
Lillie Daie. I’m off to Baltimore. 
Jreer ap, Sam Jonn Brown lies mould’ring in 
Oucle Ned. the Grave, 


No. 18.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


O breathe not his name. The meeting of the waters. 

Believe me, if all those en- | Lesbia has a beaming eye. 
dearing young charms, The last rose of summer. 

Love’s young dream. The minstrel boy. 

Go where glory waits thea. The valley lay smiling. 

The harp that once through | Erin ! the tear and the smile. 
Tara's halls. By that lake. 

Rich and rare were the gems | lias sorrow thy young days 


she wore. faded, 
No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS. 
O give thanks. Jerusalem the Golden. 


Hast thou cheered the broken- 
hearted. 
Nearer home. 


No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 


Tom Bowling. The last shilling. 

While the lads of the village. | The Sailor’s journal. 
Farewell, mytrim-built wherry! | Tom Tackle. 

Jolly young waterman, The constant Sailor. 

Ned that died at sea, Lovely Nan. 

Poor Jack. The Greenwich pensioner. 


No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 
J. P. KNIGHT. 


Poor Rosalie. 
The Emigrant’s Farewell. 
Shall I sing you a Song of thc 


The Pilgrims of the night. 
Graceful Consort. 








I'm afloat. 

She wore a Wreath of Roses. 
Life on the Ocean Wave, 
Pretty Dove. Past ? 

Woodman, spare that Tree! The old Sexton. 
Why ehime the Bells so merrily? | The young Savoyard. 
The Ivy Green, 


No. 17.-12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 


Little Nell. Thy mem’ry comes like some 
Esteile, sweet Dream. 

Are yor coming, bonnie Annie? | Why do I love thee yet? 

Come out with me. Grace Darling. 





They have given you toanother. | Laurette. 
Blue eyed Nell. Whistle, and I'll come to you 
I can know thee no more. my Lad. 


No. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 
Tlome, sweet Home, Lid me discourse. 
Should he upbraid. The Pilgrim of Love, 
Tell me, my Heart. 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Angels, my Loved One, will | Under the Willow she’s slecp 
rock me to sleep. ing. 

The old Pine Woods, Sweet Love, forget me net. 

Fouisiana Bell. Old Bob Ridley. 

What is Home without a| The Song of the Rose. 
Mother ? Kingdom coming. 

Lucy Lee. Why am I so happy. 

Gentle Nettie Moore, Ridin’ in a Railway Keer, 

De ole Kitchen, Keemo Kimo, 


No. 20.—SIXTEEN SCOTTISH SONGS. 


The Campbells are comin’ Ye banks and braes o’ bonnir 
O Nancy, wiltthou gang wi’me?| Doon. 

\nnie Laurie. Duncan Gray. 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. O Charlie is my darling, 

I’m o’er young to marry yet. A highland lad my love was 
Auld Jang syne. born. 

‘), my love is likea red, red rose. | Green grow the rushes, O! 
Comin’ thro’ the rye. Auid Robin Gray, 

John Anderson, my Jo. Roslin Castle. 


No. 21.—6 SEA SONGS. 








The Sea. The Deep, Deep Sea. 
The Death of Nelson. The Last Watch. 
The Bay of Biscay. Outward Bound. 


No. 22.—10 ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 


Othou fair and tender blossom, ; In whispers soft and licht. 

Childhood’s fair Dream, To be happy and pass life with 

The Troubadour’s Song. pleasure. 

Oh Summer Night. In our green Valley. 

Calmly the Day is dying. Fair one, thy toils are ended 
Gaily thro’ Life wander. 


No. 23.—12 SONGS OF THE RIINELAND 


Home beloved. The Locksmith’s Agyeeniion, 
The Mill-wheel. The Rhine Song 

True unto Death. The Violet and the Maiden, 
The Forget-me-not. gd 5 — 

Merry and wise. My Pi 

May Morning. The Tivelong Day. 


No. 24.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS 











Love is Life’s radiant Star. Let me kiss him for his 
A little more Cider. Mother. 
Willie’s on the dark blue Sea, | Nelly La 
Old Aunty — Cob. 
Susan Rayn She -~ = the Valley. 
Softly falls ‘the Moonlight. Golden 
Kiss, but never tell. Where has Lt Lula gone? 
Oh Willie, we have missed | Jeanie with the light-brown 
a Hair, 


Mother would comfort me. 


Home. 
Mother, oh, Sing me to Rest. 
My Skiff is by de Shore. 
The Little One that died. 


No. 26.—12 SONGS B 
AND HEN 


The beating of my own heart. 
Do ye think of the Days? 
The Lime-trees by the River. 
The magic of the Flower, 
When we two parted. 


No. 27.—6 TWO 
MENDE 
The May-bells and Flowers. 
O wert thou in the cauld blast? 
I would that my Love, 
Greeting. 


The Young Man from the 
Country. 

Emmer Jane. 

I never does nothing at all. 

Pretty Colette. 

Mamma won't bring me out. 

The Man at the Nore. 


BARITON 
The Wolf. 
The Wanderer, 
Che Man of War. 
Love and Courage. 
Who deeply drinks of Wine, 


The cross old Bachelor. 
Jock o' the Mill. 
Poltlee-Wollce-Hlama. 
Chickaboo. 

I'm lively Pompey Jones, 
A Nursery Legend. 


No. 31.—11 NA’ 


The Marseillaise ymn. 
Savourneen Deelish, 

Partant pour la Syrie. 

Jenny Jones. 

lhe bonny Hills of Scotland, 
Ben Bolt. 


No. 32.—10 SONGS 


Swifter far than summer’s flight. 

The Orphan, 

Alas! those Chimes so swectly 
stealing 

Sweet and low, Wind of the 
Western Sea, 


No. 83.—9 SONGS 
MEYERBEER, 

The First Violet. 

The Garland. 

Cradle Seng. 

Spring Song. 

"Tis thus ordain’d. 


Courtly Dove. 

The Lark Song. 

The Elf's Trip. 

Gold and Gray. 

Fairer than the Morning. 


Yes, let me | ke a Soldier fall. 

1 met ber firs’. 

Pale from my Lady’ 's lattice. 
ye — Flower, and think 


Under ‘the greenwood Tree. 


Pretty Star of the Night. 
The Mistletoe Bouch, 
Speak tender worda, 
The Rover's Bride. 

The Maid of Llangollen. 








eps o 





Just before the Battle, Mothor. 
Be kind to the Lov’d ones at | Gentle Jenny Gray. 


No. 85.—10 SONGS F 


No. 25.—12 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Just ofter the Battle. 
Ring the Bell softly, 


Mother kissed 
Dream. 

The Cottage by the Sea. 

Old Dog Tray 


Y G. A. MACFARREN 
RY SMART, 


Paquita. 

The Khine Maiden. 

{ dream of thee at Morn. 

Down by the old Mill Stream. 
; The Lily and the Stream, 


me in my 


-PART SONGS BY 


LSSOTIN. 


Autumn Song. 
The Passage Birds’ Parting 
Song. 


No. 28.—11 HUMOROUS SONGS. 


Ridin’ in a Railroad Keer. 

Oh! and he Loved me dearly, 

Josinh and his Sally. 

Way down in Maine 

Peeping through the window 
pane, 


No. 29.—9 SONGS FOR BASS AND 


E VOICES. 

Farewell to the Mountain. 

The good old Days of the 
Country Squire, 

The brave old Oak, 

King Christmas, 


No. 30.—12 COMIC SONGS. 


: weuld I were Lord Mayor 
Lord Love 

Fanny Grey. 

Ben Battle. 

The Cork Leg. 

Giles Scroyg.ns’ Ghost. 





TIONAL SONGS 


The Red, White, and Blue, 
The Moon's on the Lake, 
Cruiskeen Lawn. 

Rule Britannia. 

| God save the Queen, 





FOR CONTRALTO 


VOICES. 


Gentle Troubadour, 
Poung Pmimeline. 
Waiti: g for the Spring. 
Return, return, 
The ie 8 are in Blossom. 
W ben the Lamp is shattered. 


BY MENDELSSOIUN, 
AND MOZART. 

The Fisheimaiden, 

The Vio'et. 

She and I. 

On Music's softest Pinion, 








No. 34.—9 SONGS BY CHARLES GOUNOD 


Fatal Star. 

Very sad, oh, widow'd Queen, 

For lack of Gold he left me. 

Bear him forth threugh the 
Night. 


OR TENOR VOICES, 

The Muleteer’s Song, 

‘Lhe Star of Love, 

The Bud of May, 

Good Morrow, 

"Twas Rank and Fame that 
tempted thee, 





No. 36.—9 POPULAR BALLADS AND 
CAVATINA. 


O1 rest thee, Pabe. 
Oh! ’tis the melody, 
Young Ellen Loraine. 
Lilla’s a Lad 


Meet me in the Wor Glea, 


Loypon: CRAMER & CO., 201, REGEnt Srneer, W. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
FREE BY POST FOR THIRTEEN STAMPS. 


SONGS OF THE WAR 


(French and German) 
AS NOW SUNG BY THE BELLIGERENT ARMIES. 





WITH THE ORIGINAL WORDS AND AN ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION. 





CONTENTS: 


THE RHINE SONG. . | WAS BLASEN DIE TROMPETEN. 
NONS LAVONS EU, VOTRE RHIN ALLEMAND, | LE CHANT DU DEPART. 
THE GERMAN FATHERLAND. | THE SWORD SONG. 


MOURIR POUR LA PATRIE. | THE MARSEILLAISE. 





LONDON : 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NEARLY READY. 


CRAMER'S HDITION 


CELEBRATED CHORUSKES. 


FROM HANDEL'S “ ‘MESSIAH. ¥ 








(“AND THE GLORY OF THE LORD,” &c. oP as 

No. 1. (GLORY TO GOD” ! ‘i * es so im he a bs ae 
, §*AND HE SHALL PURIFY,” &c. én as - i Sh - ae = lag 
» “ («BEHOLD THE LAMB OF GOD” sn “i ‘“ - a - “ re we 
, 3. “FOR UNTO US A CHILD IS BORN” .. +s vi - a “ a eo « - 
, 4. “ALL WE LIKE SHEEP” R a os - “i = “ - és a 
, 5. “LIFT UP YOUR HEADS” - i os is - ‘a a - a a | 
, 6. “HALLELUJAH CHORUS” a ia . fs Fe “s 3 * « a- 
, 7. “BUT THANKS BE TO GOD” .. TLS) i ie “ be ae ms ~~ 
, 8. “WORTHY IS THE LAMB” ai & ie na os “a a oi  - 
, 9. “AMEN CHORUS” ‘ “e Vy, 7 AY, ye ee “ wa - oe ee se 

Caen Tos ye 
FROM HAYDN'S “ CREATION.” 

» 10. “MARV’LLOUS WORK” .. ‘ a a ce | 
» ll. “AWAKE THE HARP” .. és ‘- - - “ 4 - oa om o-. 
, 12. “HEAVENS ARE TELLING” ; ‘i = se ‘a me a - o. Oe. 
13 “ACHIEVED IS THE GLORIOUS WORK” a “i és ee - " - a 
, 14. “PRAISE THE LORD OF EARTH AND SKY” .. ‘ om a. ae i “ oo 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





Lonpon: CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


ae =——= 


Priuted and Published by Janzs Swirr, of 65, King-street, Golden-equare, | in the County of Middlesex, x, at the Pri sting Ofice of Swirr & Co., 55, King-street, afcresaid —Friday, Aug. 19th, 1870. 
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